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The Eiyee. 

One day a good man walked beside a river. It 
was a grand and stately stream, calm as the sky 
of a summer nigftt. Many miles away, hidden 
amid heathery steeps, and surrounded by mossy 
^tones, among the still mountain-tops where the 
clouds came down and rested, sprang up a well. 
Clear as rock crystal it flowed a murmuring rivu- 
let through villages and little towns ; and at last, 
collecting many other streams into itself, it be- 
came a strong and mighty river. Woods stretched 
down to its margin and reflected themselves there ; 
castles, villas, and cottages, birds flying overhead, 
and cattle grazing on its banks, were all mirrored 
in the placid waters. 

The good man mused. Everytlii.Ti^^\i<3Kil\scssN. 
appeared calm and beautiful •, \ie> tiVcstift ^^^ ^^- 
tarbed. He tried to serve God aud do ^oQd^.o>s>^^ 
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fellow-men ; but he found the world with its little 
stoms continually annoying Hm : and though he 
retained his trust in Providence, and underneath 
these surface sorrows had a peace which none 
could take away, he wondered that so often, when 
he wished to show an untroubled face to the 
world, he should be compelled to grieve and 
mourn. 

Just then a breeze came blowing by, only a 
little breeze ; but little as it was it swept across 
the bosom of the stream and destroyed the calm 
reflection of the trees and castles, and everything 
which was mirrored in its waters. 

The old man saw in this an image of himself. 
He knew that the river flowed on stately and 
calm as ever, — it was only the surface which was 
affected ; so he ceased to wonder at his own spirit, 
when the entire bosom of so large a stream could 
be agitated by so slight a breeze. 



The Peincely Meechant. 

In a distant city of the East there lived a mer- 
cliant whose wealth was immense. His ware- 
Jjouses were fuR of spices, silks, an^ *^e^^^\ 
^^jys sailed in every sea ; and tYie ^^a\«.^^,^5^^ 
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marble and porphyry, in wMch he dwelt, was an 
object of admiration to every traveller. In his 
gardens, which were filled with fountains and 
rivulets, grew the rarest plants of the land ; and 
amongst the branches of the trees were the birds 
whose songs were the sweetest, and whose plumage 
was the most brilliant. 

But the city itself was far different. It con- 
tained some grand streets and stately buildings; 
but many of its inhabitants were poor and sickly 
from want of the necessaries of life. During the 
day they begged from door to door, and at night 
they] hid themselves in holes and out-of-the-way 
comers, longing for the rest and quiet which only 
sleep could give. 

One day a thought entered the mind of the 
merchant. It was to call together all the poor 
and outcast inhabitants, to invite them to a feast, 
and put them in a way of bettering their circum* 
stances. After a time he sent out his servants, 
bidding them tell the people that on a certain day 
he would receive them all, and entertain them 
with the best of everything he had to give. When 
they heard this, they were astonished a.i \s^a» 
liberality, and hundreds resolved to ^o\^ ^^"N^issv- 
qnet to enjoy the poBBessioTis ^\aR.^^ ^ *05^«^ 
disposal. 
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When the day arrived the gardens were filled 
with crowds of ragged people intent upon enjoy- 
ing all that was to be seen and tasted. Music and 
merriment prepared them for the festival, and 
every kind of luxury was bestowed in profusion. 
So the midtitudes enjoyed the banquet set before 
them, and wished that such festivities might last 
for ever. 

After the banquet was finished, the merchant 
rose and addressed his guests. He told them that 
he, though the son of a great man, had left his 
father's house, and had sought their distant city 
almost friendless and in deep poverty ; that he had 
begun to trade at first in a very small way ; that 
he had worked night and day, whilst others were 
slumbering or idling, and had at length so pros- 
pered in the world that he was able and willing 
to assist them. He then informed them that he 
would receive and provide employment for all 
who were willing to enter his service ; but that 
if they did enter into his service, they must be 
ready to work wherever he sent them, and give 
up all their idle habits and the evil companions 
with whom they had been connected. **The 
past/' said he, ''shall be forgotten, and for the 
future I will provide for all your nce^^^iXXsi^, ^isA 
^^e thatjovL do not want." 
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When the people heard this there was a great 
deal of discussion among them. 

" I would rather have my liberty," said one, 
"than become a servant to this rich man." 

" I should like to share his banquets," said 
another; "but I have not been much used to 
work." 

" If he were really kind," said a third, " he 
would see our wants satisfied, and let us live as 
we ai:e." 

So these and many others went away, and 
resumed their usual occupations. 

Others, however, wercViser. They laid aside 
their rags, and with an earnest spirit entered upon 
the work set them to do. Some were employed 
at sea, some in the palaoe gardens, others in the 
warehouses; but all found that their master's 
service was perfect freedom. They found also 
that to them their employer was more than a 
mere employer, even a friend whom they could 
trust ; and it is said that when any of them be- 
came involved in difliculty, because of their wish 
to do right, he proved to be " a friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother." 

Thus the Lord Jesus receivetlci ^ \Jct^ i\s&sb^\ 
hut He receives them oiily "wVifiYi ^Jcv!e^ ^3t^ ^*^!cis^'^ 
to become His saints. 
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The Theee Subjects. 
A king sent three of his subjects into his 
dominions, telling each of them to do for him that 
which he thought would please him best. The 
first went throughout his lands, collecting what- 
ever was most rare and wonderful to present to 
his master. All that was curious in literature, all 
that was beautiftd in art, and all that was costly 
in gems, and gold, and silver, he gathered together 
that he might offer them to his sovereign. The 
second went to every city and town, with glowing 
eloquence discoursing of his princess glory and of 
the love he bore his people. The third went into 
the villages and country places, bringing happi- 
ness to the outcast and food to the hungry ; and, 
as a servant of his ruler, he told them that he 
was even as themselves, and that as he had freelv 
received so he must freely give. 

"When they returned to the palace each one 
gave an account of his mission. The first came 
bringing with him the treasures he had collected. 
The second told of the glowing words he had 
spoken. The third had only to relate that the 
poorest people loved their sovereign more because 
of what his servant had done for them. 
TIic king received them a\lm^'W\xi^Ti^^^\ Wt 
^/le last Jie exalted, above the TeB\„ Oii\)cL^ ^^^^tsSs 
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he bestowed his praise since he had showed his 
loyalty to his lord. But the treasures of the first 
were soon cast aside, as none of them equalled the 
costly things already in the palace. 



The Sea and Land Fight. 

One stormy day the waves determined that they 
would tear up the foundations of old England, 
and toss them into the Atlantic. They agreed 
among themselves that one after another they 
should rush against the rock-bound shores, an^ 
by perseverance and energy they hoped to succeed 
in their difficult task. Like an army of lions 
they sent forth a giant roar ; and when even the 
Bea-guUs fled away aflnghted on they bounded 
with malicious fury, and by repeated efforts strove 
to wash away the cliffs. It was a grand battle. 
On the one side were the hills of the ancient 
island, silent as the everlasting mountains; and 
on the other was a multitude of crested waves, 
driven forward by the spirits of the storm. Some 
persons when they beheld how the island was 
surrounded became fearful for its safety; but as 
they watched the conflict they saw tha.t ^^'t\!L^xa^ 
the hillowa beat against tive to^^ ^Oxi'e^ \kVi^'5sssL^ 
broken into a milliou dro^a oi ^Y^«^ > -^V^^^» ^^"^ 
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8 The Child and the Berries, 

a single cliff was shifted from its place ; and even 
the lighthouse lamps were uninjured. 

In despair at length the storm repeated, beaten 
in its futile efforts ; and from the abysses of the 
deep there came a mocking voice which told it 
that the same thing had been done in every age, 
and that in every age it had been done in vain. 

"But why in vain?" asked the storm- waves. 

" Because," answered the voice, "she is founded 
upon a rock." 

And there is another battle raging in the world, 
the battle between Unbelief and Truth. On her 
cliffs the Truth sits in safety, reigning over a 
land of beauty and fertility ; yet often have the 
phosphorescent waves of science misapplied, the 
sable waves of prejudice, and the muddy waves of 
ignorance, determined to uproot her from her place 
of empire. 

But in vain. 

And why ? 

She too is founded upon a rock. 



The Child and the Beeeies. 
" Look, papa," cried a child, ** at the berries I 
Iiave found,'' 

As his little girl said it, siie a\LO^e^\iet iaJOc^st 
^er basket bal£ full of tkem. 



27ie Child and the S&rries. 

Why did he start, and ask, " Have you eaten 
any of them, my child ?" 

'* No, papa." 

''Not one?" 

"No, papa, not one." 

He was very pale as thongh some great soirow 
had touched him; but he murmured, "Thank 
God!" 

"Give them to me," he said; " every one." 

"Every one, papa?" 

"Yes, every one ; I must fling them all away." 

" Pling away my pretty black berries that I 
took so long to find ? " 

"Yes, dear child; they are poison." 

There were tears in her eyes; but she gave 
them up, and he dug a deep hole in the garden, 
flung them in, stamped them to pieces, and buried 
them. 

"Why, what are they?" I asked. 

When he answered me he said, " They are the 
berries of the deadly nightshade." 

Hast Thou, Father, ever taken away the 
berries that it took us so long to find ? We know 
Thou didst it in mercy ; but it was hard to think 
80 then. 

Give U8 faith to trust T\ie^ m \!EiA&^ QrtSa.^as?i' 
thing else Thon mayest do. 
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The STomr Field. 

As he flung the seed into the ground a sower 
said, ''It is of no use : the soil is so stony and 
the earth so hard that it will only be buried. It 
cannot spring up, and jrield fruit." 

But when the land was moistened with showers 
and warmed with the spring sunshine, one little 
green blade after another peeped through the soil 
until the whole field was covered with a carpet 
of verdure. And under the sapphire sky of the 
late summer the reapers entered the gate with 
their sickles, and cut down and stored away a 
plentiful harvest. 

Since then he has learned to sow the seeds of 
truth, though the soil appear never so stony or 
barren. 



The Cavekn. 

The man had returned to his cavern day after 
day, and stiU he found it dark and cheerless. And 
it was no wonder. 2To light ever made its way 
in there. The entrance was choked with briers 
and weeds ; frowning rocks reared their rugged 
sj'des before it; and though, the sky >Na^ XJ^xife 
above it, though the breezes played. Bol^Tsvxx's^a^^ 
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they swept througli the pines beside it, though 
the sun looked pleasantly on dale and hill, the 
inside of the cavern was dull and black, fit only 
to become a lurking-place for wild beasts or a 
cave for burial. 

Then why did he live there ? 

Because he distrusted his fellow-creatures, and 
was an outcast and suspicious man. 

At length he thought that since he must needs 
live alone he would at least have light and 
warmth. So he collected a quantity of dried 
grass and sticks, and placed them in a comer. 
Then he went out silently and at night, that none 
might see him, to obtain a lamp ; and when he 
had procured it he returned with secret steps 
and once more entered his gloomy hiding-place. 

But when he brought the Hght into the cavern 
it was no longer gloomy. On the contrary he 
found it spacious and beautiful. Long stalactites 
hung down from the roof. Tall stalagmites rose 
like marble columns from the floor. The ore of 
copper and silver reflected back the lamp light. 
Crystals of curious forms shone from the farthest 
comers ; and instead of being a dreary hiding- 
place it looked rather like the bauo^et laalL ^1 
some imperial palace. 

WJien hia neighbouxa^ieaiS^oiTJ!^^^^^"^^'^^^'^ 
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they came to him, begging to be allowed to see 
the beauties of the cavern. And instead of 
any longer hiding himself from them his human 
heart returned, and he learned to enjoy the 
society of his fellow-men. 

But what teaching has this for us ? 

Like this cavern is the dark providence of a 
godless world. But when the lamp of life en- 
lightens it with its beams of love, we find that 
what before was gloomy becomes radiant with all 
the glories of the Deity. 



The Cathedeal. 

A traveller, as the evening darkened, was walk- 
ing in a stately cathedral. He perceived that it 
was beautiful— one of the most perfect ideas of 
the human mind wrought out in marble ; but the 
twilight did not permit him to see the perfection 
of the whole and the fitness of every part. 

The next day, at early morning, he was there 

again ; and soon the rising sun shone through the 

windows, casting the reflection of saints and 

apostles upon the floor. The church was lighted 

op with the blaze of splendoxn. T\ia y^^W^ 

sprang 6x>m the ground witTi ttie Us\i\.u^«.^ ^^ 
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grace of forest trees, and tlie arches met over- 
head like interlacing branches. All was in pro* 
portion, and the traveller saw that every part 
waited only for the light to reveal its use. 

He had often mused about the Jewish dispen- 
sation, and wondered why the Author of that 
ancient system had not made its fitness more 
apparent. But he beheld in the lighted cathedral 
a solution of his questioning. That temple was 
built in the darkness, and is still too often viewed 
in gloom. But when the sunshine of the Chris- 
tian dispensation begins to throw its brightness 
into it, it is seen in its right proportions and its 
proper glory. 

Flowees and Peuit. 

One day, towards the end of spring, a mother 
took her children to walk in an orchard, where 
fruit-trees were in bloom. Presently her eldest 
boy came running to her to tell her that the pink 
and white blossoms of the apple-trees were all 
falling off, and that the flowers would be spoiled. 
But she bade him not to grieve, as the next 
spring would bring plenty more. 

During the autumn Bke ^^"a ^^sccdl -^^^kssss^ 
with her children in the same otOciax^- "^^^ ^ 
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tlie trees were bending under the weight of their 
ripe fruit, and the apples with their rosy streaks 
looked even more beautiful than the blossoms of 
May. So she called her son to her, and asked 
him if he remembered his grief at the loss of the 
flowers; and when she found that he did she 
told him that they had died that they might pre- 
pare the way for all the fruit that grew upon the 
trees. Then the children rejoiced, for — though 
at that time they knew it not — ^they learned that 
God never destroys what He has made, but only 
changes it that it may become gloriously perfect. 



The Wheat-held and the FLOWEfis. 

Which looked the gayer, the poppies or the 
wheat ? 

The poppies, — they tinged the whole field with 
their scarlet petals. 

But when the time of harvest caine, and the 

golden grain was waving in the breeze, the 

scarlet blossoms of the poppies were all gone, and 

only their poisonous pods remained. The farmer 

d/d not want the poppies ; he wanted eom for 

^^d BO too the people asked fox fti.e \st^^.^ ^i 
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life ; but sometimes they were offered gorgeous 
flowers instead. 



The Water Lily. 
From the German. 

How should the Christian regard the world ? 

As the water-lily regards the river. It floats 
upon Its bosom, and is supported by its current : 
but its blossoms raise themselves above the 
stream, and are sunned in the light of heaven. 



The Eagle's Plight. 

An eagle, seated on a crag near the seashore, 
was gazing at the sun. " Brilliant orb," said he, 
fixing his eyes upon it, '*thou art called the 
fountain of day ; but I will explore thy depths, 
and bring back to the children of men an account 
of all the wonders which I find in thee." 

The next day he commenced his journey. 

For an hour or two he soared upwards, till the 
men below him ^emed to shrink to the size of 
insects, and their houses looted "NKka TasJ^^^Si^. 
Then he began to tire, and teate^iaa ^Vi^\S^- 
When bis wearied -wmga x^«t^ «.^^ Ni^^-sija^ 
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Btrong he pursued his course. At length he 
could not see the men .at all, and even their cities 
looked like little specks upon a plain of spreading 
verdure. "M^ow," aaidhe, " I must he approach- 
ing the end of my journey, and nearing the sun." 

Ifext he came to snowy mountain tops, and 
restoi. on them. Belov him lay the world ; and 
as he surveyed it with hia lordly eye, he was 
filled with pride to think that he stood where 
human foot had never trod. 

After a long repose he once more soared away 
through light vapours and through denao masses 
of cloud, where the sun shone on the mists and 
made a hundred rainbows, and where the icy 
blast swept by and froze the steaming air into 
hard hailstones. But he was becoming cold, and 
his wings were chilled. 

On still ho wout, thinking the stiffness of his 
wings would pass away as more of the sun's rays 
feLl upon them ; until the earth looked to him 
like 0, large ball, and he appeared to himself as a 
spot in space, floating hither and thither at tiie 
mercy of every breath of wind. 

Still tie stifEheas of his wings increased, and 

at length he could go no farther. He wished to 

ivst, bat there was nothing aionTiitrai.\TOii'i« 
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tended pinions could he prevent himself horn 
falling to the earth. 

After a time his strength failed him altogether, 
and he fell through the vapours, past the frozen 
hail, by the rain clouds to the hill tops; and 
when the breezes of the earth had warmed him 
into life again he found repose beside his eaglets, 
with his mate, in his eyrie on the sea-shore cliffs. 

Is this a parable for us ? 

All resemble this king of birds who determine 
that they will explore every mystery in the Fount 
of Being ; and not until they rest again on what 
is known can they have the repose and peace they 
seek. 



Tangled Sea-weed. 

Down in the cool, calm caves of the ocean grew 
the sea-weed, — a perfect submarine forest of 
beauty. But when the storm-waves went roaring 
through its caverns, all except that which dung 
firmly to the rock was torn away, and cast as 
useless on the shore, where it lay utterly dis- 
regarded. 

Tbna also those who "yield io 'Oafe ^^"^^"^ ^*^ 
temptation, and cling not to thieve 1Bjo^, ^^t'i ^^^"^ 

c 
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away from the spot where they grew in calm and 
silent beauty, and cast aside as worse than useless 
on the highway of the world. 



The Steatei) Sheep. 

The sheep which had strayed was not far off. 

Then why did it not return to the fold ? 

It was caught by the brambles, and it could 
not free itself. 

It was lying on the borders of the wilderness 
where there was no pasture, but only parching 
sand and spiky grass. At the calm hour of even- 
ing, when the sun lighted up the clouds witb 
gold and purple, it heard the other sheep return 
ing to the fold at the shepherd's call. They wer 
through the dewy meadows, and were placed :' 
safety for the night. But the poor wanderer w 
still exposed. 

When the first star of evening shone lik 
gem in the pure deeps of heaven, it lifted uj 
toice and bleated. 

The shepherd had missed one of his flock, 
was attracted to the right spot "by iV^ cr^, 
Se found it weak and torn. ^u\,\i^i 
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it from the thicket, and laid it on his ehonlders 
with rejoicing. 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want." 

" The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost." 



The AlMOND-TEEE. 

Are those who die lost to us for ever ? 

In an Eastern garden walked the monarch Selim. 
His head was bent, and his brow was troubled. 
He was mourning for his son, the child of his love, 
and the one object that had made the joy of his 
life. In vain the flowers, like censers filled with 
incense, offered him their perfume ; in vain the 
vine wooed him to rest under the shadow of its 
shining leaves ; in vain the rivulets to cheer him 
sent forth a tinkling murmur through the groves : 
the heart of the king was sad, and he found that 
love is better than wealth and dominion. 

Near him walked the sage Adam Ben David, a 
man of reverend mien, whose long white beard 
covered his breast and told oi 'j^^^qI ^"x:^^Tv<^\:^«k 
and thought. 
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As his sovereign passed him he bowed his 
head, and cried, '* May the king live for ever !*' 

"Nay, not so,*' said the monarch; "for life 
is bitter when the sunshine of life is gone." 

"Is thine heart, king, troubled for the 
child?*' 

" My heart is troubled for the child, and I am 
fiUed with grief." 

" Yet the child is not dead — ^he only sleepeth." 

But the king was not comforted, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

Then Adam Ben David spoke again, and said, 
" Seest thou, king, yonder almond-tree ? It 
is covered with its pale pink blossoms now, but 
soon the flowers will fall from its branches, and 
thou wilt see only the green leaves. Then thou 
mayest say that the blossoms are dead, and that 
they have been in vain. But it will not be so ,* 
and when the time of harvest is come, the fruit 
will have taken the place of the flowers, and 
thou wilt grieve no more for the blooms of 
spring." 

"But my child!" said the monarch, "nothing 
can bring him back again." 

"Jfaj," the sage replied, "he blossomed as a 
slower in thy garden, king, "until \ky ^^^VA^^t 
-^^ to be perfected in the garden abo^e. ^^x- 
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chance, had he lived with thee, he would have 
been only a withered flower ; but now will he be 
one of the fruits that grow upon the tree of life." 
Then the heart of the king was comforted. 
And although the clouds did not all clear away, 
he saw a rainbow of promise shining upon them. 



The Two Companions. 

Two boys were brought up in the same town, 
where they became companions. They lived near 
each other, and fished, swam, played, and went 
to school together. 

At a proper age the father of the elder appren- 
ticed him to a tradesman, and ultimately he be- 
came a flourishing man of business. But the 
younger went to London where he succeeded in 
becoming distinguished as a poet, and was espe- 
cially admired for a poem in praise of friendship. 
Por a time he was caressed by the great and 
wealthy; and when once he happened to meet 
his old companion he was ashamed of his former 
intimacy, and professed to know nothing of him. 

After some years, tbe mail oi W^vxiSSR* t&^\x^ 

to his native town a wealfcy TCLOSi. ^^^sA *^c^ 

poet also came to live there-, \)uV. V'^^^^^yt^*^^'^'" 
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spirited and poor, for the world had long since 
forgotten him, and others occupied his place at 
the tables of the great. One day he called upon 
his old school- fellow to ask him for his vote that 
he might obtain admission to an asylum for the 
aged. But instead of giving this, the rich man 
told him that he should live with him, and teach 
his grandchildren when he felt inclined, and be 
at no trouble, for he would undertake to provide 
for his wants. Upon this his hard heart was 
melted, and he acknowledged that not the one 
who wrote in praise of friendship was the true 
friend ; but that he who had learned to forgive 
the scorn of the proud, and to pass by the neglect 
of the caressed favourite of the gay, was greater 
than any one who ever worshipped the rising sun. 
And this also has an application to the Chris- 
tian life. 



Tab Gbeat and the Good. 

Teach us the dijfference between the great and 
the good of this world. 

Both may be likened to flowers. But the 
Srea^ resemble those scarlet blossoms -^bich are 
^o surrounded by prickles that t\iey esca. ^^«i^^i 
' readied; whilst the good are like t'te \q^\i 
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buds whicli give out their perfume to all that 
come ucar them, the righteous and evil alike. 



Abraham aitd the Fiee-'Woeshippee. 

A sceptic, who was a rich man, lost all his 
wealth. He had been kind to the poor, and had 
often assisted many persons who were in want. 
In the time of his distress he went to those whom 
he had ki^own when he was in prosperity. But 
they closed their doors upon him, saying, — 
" Thou art an infidel, and art not fit to live." 

In this state the clergyman of the village found 
him, and having no family of his own remaining, 
he took him to his home. There he fed him and 
clothed him, and the light of Divine reason began 
to dawn upon his mind. But the people were 
angry with their pastor, and told him that he was 
fisdse to his God because he gave some of the 
bread which his Heavenly Father sent him to 
that Father's prodigal son. Then the clergyman 
fetched a book, and read from it this story : — 

" When Abraham sat at his tent-door, accord- 
ing to his custom, waiting tcy evi\ftA'ec^ ^'55ss.^^'^> 
be espied an old man Btoopms «xA^^^sc^% ^^^^^^ 
staff, weary ^ith age and. tto^A, ^i.^rsis^^'^'^'*^^^ 
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him, who was an hundred years of age : he re- 
ceived him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down; but observing 
that the old man ate and prayed- not, nor begged 
for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he 
did not worship the God of heaven. The old 
man told him that he worshipped the fire only, 
and acknowledged no other god. At which 
answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, that 
he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed 
him to aU. the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. "When the old man was gone God 
called to Abraham, and asked him where the 
stranger was : he replied * I thrust him away be- 
cause he did not worship Thee !' God answered 
him, * I have suffered him these hundred years, 
although he dishonoured Me; and couldst not 
thou endure him one night when he gave thee no 
trouble ?' Upon this Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and wise instruction."* 

Then the people were ashamed before their 
pastor. And after a time the sceptic became a 
worshipper of God, — not because of the clergy- 
jnan's ar^^aments, but because he showed by his 

■' Jeremy Taylor's TForks, vol. U., p. ^^^- (;BoV>3d^ ^^^:^ 
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living, and by his loving heart, that the Lord was 
with him. 



The Summeb Stobh. 

The lightning came one day in early summer 
with a deluge of rain. "When the villagers saw the 
leaden clouds they sighed, and said that the com 
and fruits would be spoiled. But they were mis- 
taken. The storm feU, yet instead of beating 
down the grain, and destroying the newly-set 
fruit, it only washed away the blight, and pre- 
pared the fields to bear the scorching sun which 
would else have withered them. 



The Rtvee op Life. 

To what shall we liken our spiritual life ? 

It is like a river which runs now through 

meadows, and anon through deserts ; now amid 

bending forests, and by-and-by through cities, 

towns, and villages; until at last it sinks into 

he earth and flows for awhile underground. 

?hence it emerges, and becomes ^ ^Xa.^^'^ ^Sx&'«5ss. 

\ee more, and waters a eity mot^ \ycv^o^ Kissssss. 

bare seen, 
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Interpret the parable to us. 

Tlie river, now troubled, now smooth and 
brilliant, is our holiness obstructed by the things 
of the world. Its underground passage is the 
dark valley of death-shadows. Thence it Qscen- 
deth pure and perfect, to be with God in His 
heaven. 



Winged Seeds. 

One summer evening, as a teacher was strolling 
through the meadows, his mind was filled with 
mournful thoughts. He was thinking of the 
efforts he made to do good, — how useless they 
appeared ; and he asked himself, if any of his 
words were of advantage to those who heard 
them. He could not tell : he was obliged to work 
in faith. A parable then came into his mind, and 
the parable was this : — 

They were but a few tiny seeds, and they 

seemed the most useless of all things — a quantity 

of little dry balls, fit only to be flung aside. But 

after awhile, before they left the stalk, they were 

provided with a number of downy wings ; and 

^z? ^ese wings the wind bore them away, to 

pJant them in far-off places and out-oi-^Jtia ^«:^ 

^otff: in calm, cool glades, wlieie ttie ieraa ^q\. 
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out of the ground like an Indian crown, or hung 
from the rocks like a plume of prince's feathers ; 
on barren wastes, where the coral cup moss grew, 
and the golden gorse displayed its wealth of 
flowers; by the long river sweeps, where the trees 
crept down to the margin of the stream, and dip- 
ped their branches in its waters ; yes, and even 
across the ocean to foreign lands, where the palm- 
tree rose, and where the oasis sprang, an. isle of 
beauty in the midst of the parching desert ; to 
all these places some of the little seeds were borne 
upon their downy wings, far from the spot where 
they grew at first. 

Work on, teacher, and thou wilt not work in 
vain. 



The Khone and the Arve. 

A traveller in the Alpine country was walking 
on the neck of land which leads to the place 
where the dark-blue Ehone rushes from the waters 
of Lake Leman to embrace its pale companion the 
Arve. He was thinking whether it was possible 
to be in the world, and ^^\ t^^\, oi 'iiwi^^isSi. — 
beside the corrupting, and ye\. iv.o\. \cjs£afeSl ^^'^- 
mpted. It was difficult, \x^ ^^'S^ % ^^ ^cS^ss^^ 
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that he almost doubted whether it was possible. 
As he wandered on, the two streams flashed be- 
fore him : the one strong, calm, and grand ; the 
other white, slow, and troubled : and as they met 
his sight they seemed to return an answer to his 
doubts. Side by side they flowed on, yet for 
awhile' their waters never mingled. The Bhone 
was still strong and dark, the Arve stiU slow and 
white. Then he asked himself why it was, though 
flowing in the same channel, the two rivers re- 
mained separate ; and he found that it was owing 
to the impetuous torrent of the Rhone, which 
was so swift in its course that it outstripped its 
weaker companion. 

Thus he learned that if the current of his life 
were tending onward with a swiftness more than 
earthly, his life might flow beside the evil of the 
world without being corrupted by it. 



The Seaech poh Perfection. 

Two friends lived together in a certain city, 
the one a Christian, and the other a sceptic. They 
o/ten talked. about religion, and tti^ chief objec- 
^on urged by the sceptic against C\nift\iasi\\:^ ^^> 
^ba^ those who professed to Tdo lafV^euee^ M "^^ 
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principles, and to have the course of their lives 
directed through its precepts, were far from being 
faultless. " Surely,*' he said, " if it were true, 
they would not be so imperfect as they are. If 
their religion had been really originated and were 
sustained by God, we should be able to discover 
no flaw in it." 

His friend had frequently reasoned with him. 
He had spoken of the external evidences of this 
religion, of its intrinsic excellence, and of the 
great change its possession caused in the lives of 
those who received it and tried to live according 
to its dictates. But all had been of no avail : the 
same objection was thrown back with redoubled 
force, " Those who profess it are imperfect ; there- 
fore it cannot have come from God." 

These friends often walked out together. One 
day they went to visit some acquaintances who 
lived in the country. Their way led them through 
pleasant villages, where they found groups of 
children playing under the elms that grew upon 
the village greens. Just as they entered one 
hamlet they saw a throng of boys and girls rush 
out of school and fall to various sports — marbles, 
ball, cricket, and rounders ; but not fax q€. -fesic^ 
them they noticed a little ^\ ^^.\dKai%*v^^ ^ivfest 
children at play, yet not abl^ \»o •^Q^3l^2cL^^^^^^'2^^^^^ 
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of her lameness. It was a brilliant day. The 
flowers of the earliest month of summer were just 
unfolding their petals, and the air was fragrant 
with newly-mown hay. The earth looked as 
though she had put on one of her jewelled dresses, 
and the sky its lightest rohe of blue to welcome 
in the reign of the queen of summer. One thing 
only disturbed the full enjoyment of the scene; 
for weeks a venomous east wind had been blow- 
ing, and though the landscape was so fair, enough 
of it still remained to tell the wanderers that the 
brightest day is not quite perfect. 

Not long after taking this walk the friends 

were strolling through a gallery of sculpture and 

painting, which contained the master-pieces and 

choicest works of the artists and sculptors of every 

age. Eembrandt and Raffaelle, Titian and Turner, 

Canova and the old Greek masters had left their 

treasures to meet together in this place. The 

friends marvelled at the wondrous colouring, and 

at the marble which almost seemed instinct with 

life. Madonnas, with anguish pictured upon their 

faces, Graces, that made the gazer grieve to think 

no breath of life was in them, and fruit that 

mig^ht have tempted the very birds to peck it, 

%ttracted their attention. They N^OTi^et^^ ^\, \Jaa 

^wer of man at his highest inspka^ou-, \sv>.\. i^\. 
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> 

they were obliged to confess that nothing they 
saw depicted there, beautiful though it was, 
equalled even the imperfection of nature. 

Soon after visiting this palace of art they were * 
strolling through a garden. In its midst stood a 
mansion, around which was everything that heart 
could desire. Its owner also was renowned, and 
honours were showered upon him in all the pro- 
fusion with which a grateful country could bestow 
them. Here they thought, in the heart of this 
lordly man, must happiness be found. But no ; 
when they came to inquire they found that his 
only son was dead, and the possessor of all they 
saw had no children to perpetuate his name, nor 
any one whom he cared to love. 

As they wandered on through the grounds they 
saw a tree covered with roses of a brilliant red 
colour. "Here," said the sceptic, plucking one 
of the flowers, "I have at last found something 
that is perfect and has no flaw within it." He 
looked into it, as did his friend also, expecting to 
find it as he said. But as they gazed intently at the 
blossom they saw that some few of its petals were 
withered, and hidden in its very centre lay a worm. 

Not long after, they were once mot^'t-al^dsL^^^ 
the imperfections of those ^\\.q Y^^sSsRSfc^ ^Si ^^ 
Cbiistiana. They r emembeTOai >3toL^\. "^v^l ^^^ ^"^^^ 
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found anytliiiig absolutely perfect. in the world. 
The village green, with its groups of merry chil- 
dren, had its cripple also ; the glory of the early 
day of summer was marred by a biting east wind ; 
man's most beautiful works were faded and 
flawed all over ; the peer, who was supposed by 
those who did not know him to be amongst the 
happiest of the earth, had no son to bear his 
honours into the future; and even the flowers, 
which seemed of everything the freshest from the 
hand of God, hid worms or blight within their 
leaves. Then the sceptic remembered that he ex- 
pected perfection only in erring man, and, ceasing 
to wonder why God had not made His servants 
perfect in the world while all aroimd them was 
imperfect, he became himself a Christian. And 
then every doubt was removed ; for he found that 
even when he would do good evil was present 
with him, so that he began to long for a world in 
which he should be freed from wrong, and, seeing 
God as He is, be like Him. 



Chkistian Life. 

To what, master, shall we compare the course 
of^/ie CJmstian life ? 



Alpine Pass. — Fern and the Foxglove. 8 3 

It is often like a mountain nil, all excitement, 
and bubble, and foam at first ; but "which, when 
it gets to level ground, becomes slower, and some- 
times looks as if it were almost stagnant. 

At other times it is like the rising sun, which, 
before it appears above the horizon, sends forth 
some rays of light to announce the advent of 
another morning, and then shines brighter and 
brighter until the perfect day. 



The Alpine Pass. 

A traveller tired with climbing an Alpine pass 
sought in the scene some solace for his toil. At 
length a voice seemed to speak &om the solitude, 
and tell him that like that winding road was the 
course of the Christian life ; that often we think 
we are reaching the top of the mountains, and 
can already see the towers of the heavenly city 
glittering in the sunlight ; but instead of being 
at the summit, the road takes another turn, and 
we discover that we axe yet far off from our rest. 



The Febn and the Foxglove. 

A fern and a foxglove grew side by side in a 
shady valley. The summer «vm.\i^c^^^^ ^s>^ 
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with its beams, and poured a flood of warmth 
through the trees, printing their leaves in shadow 
on the grass. 

** I wish," said the lady-fern, looking up at the 
blue sky, but speaking at the same time to the 
foxglove, ** I wish I were as bright and beautiful 
as you, ^nd had some flowers to show, instead of 
these ragged green fronds." 

"Yes," said the foxglove condescendingly, 
swaying itself backwards and forwards in the 
breeze, *'I wish you had. The buttercups and 
daisies in the flelds can boast a few blossoms, 
poor as they are ; but you have nothing to show 
except long stems and tattered leaves." 

The fern sighed in her humility ; she could not 
deny it. 

A day or two after this conversation a lady was 
passing through the glen. Seeing the foxglove 
with its sixty or seventy blossoms, she gathered 
it, intending to preserve it amongst her speci- 
mens ; and at the same time she carefully plucked 
the stems of the fern. With great care she carried 
both the plants home, and pressed them between 
sheets of paper. The fern soon dried and was 
mounted, and every one who examined the tex- 
^iire of its Aonds was struck. ml\i '"^V^ ^ycdl^^ 
beauty; but the foxglove lost its ^w^^^^^^s^^^^^^^ 
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and as there remained only a long stalk of dingy 
green it was considered unworthy of any further 
care, and was cast aside as useless. 

From its place on the dust-heap it was heard 
to murmur to itself, " How strange ! my beauty 
is all gone, and I am despised and flung away ; 
but that poor fern is petted and preserved with 
as much care as if people really saw beauty in its 
ragged leaves.*' 

The Village Poitntain. 

In a hollow on the hill-side a spring of water 
bubbled from the bosom of the earth, amid a basin 
of shining pebbles. The hart's tongue and the 
lady fern grew near it, with the wild rose and 
the honeysuckle ; and many a bank of mosses and 
stretch of pasture land owed their brightness to 
its streams when they became a rivulet and went 
wimpling down the glen. In the winter it was 
icy cold, but with the first burst of sunshine it 
flashed forth like a long-lost gem. Yet its greatest 
glory was in the summer time : when all the 
fields were parched, and the earth was bare and 
brown from the long continued dioKSki^D^.^^^ *c^- 
ness never failed ; and wlieio \\& -^^^jet^ ^qsr'^^^ ^ 
line of emerald verdure wo\md. AJmcom^*^^^^^^* 
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I^ot far ^om this spring was a village, and to 
the spring went most of the villagers for the 
water they required. Thither the maiden ran 
and dipped her pitcher in the pebbly basin ; and 
thither the aged, with tottering steps, had been 
used for years to walk to obtain the cooling water. 
But at length a change took place. A cottager, 
who had not long dwelt in the village, had a 
suggestion to make. The spring, he said, was so 
far off that it was difficult to reach it, and it was 
very hard the people could not have a stream of 
water close to their homes. He therefore pro- 
posed that they should build a fountain, some- 
thing which would be ornamental as well as 
useful, under the elm trees on the village green ; 
and then, he continued, they would be able to get 
whatever water they wanted without walking to 
the spring. 

Most of the people welcomed the suggestion 

with delight, and every one wondered that they 

had not thought of such a thing before. The 

fountain was built, and the water laid on \ and 

during the winter and spring there was a good 

supply. But in the hottest days of summer the 

stream that should have spouted through the 

h'on'a mouth was gone, the riTQie\,a ftiaX. svjc^^^^ 

^'twere drv. and in wmifleT aiiddie«yi^ii^^*^i3i^«.^«s^ 
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met besides the empty trough and asked what 
was to be done. 

After a little time^ one of them remembered 
the hill-side spring that used to supply their 
wants ; and he also recollected that it was never 
dry, even in the warmest months of summer. 
And when they sought the hollow once more 
they found that, though the fields were burnt and 
brown all around, the pebbly basin was still brim- 
ming over with water ; and, tiU the drought had 
passed away, there was more than sufl9[cient to 
supply the wants of aU. the cottagers. **Now, 
cannot we make it run into the fountain ?'' asked 
the man at whose suggestion the fountain had 
been built. But it was found to be impossible, 
since the valley through which it wound as a 
rivulet was on the opposite side of the hill from 
the village. 

Like these villagers, we of the world have too 
often forsaken the well of living water to make 
for ourselves cisterns that dry up in the day of 
our greatest need. 

Mountain Heights. 

" teacher," said a youTi^ ^^^V^^ \Rk ^i».'^'^^ 
Cbristiw, '' thou hast long^ieevi ^ ^^T^«si!^ cJL '^'^^ 
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Divine Master. I would fain know the mysteries 
of His kingdom and the meaning of the dark say- 
ings of the Book of God. I am come to thee to 
be instructed in these things.'' 

** If, my son, thou comest to me for this instruc- 
tion,*' the old man answered, **thou comest 'in 
vam. ' 

" In vain !" said the eager scholar ; '*hast thou 
served God so long, and studied His Book so 
much, without getting to understand all its 
truths?" 

"It is even so, my son," replied the teacher; 
"and it is a lesson you too will have to learn. 
You know that there are certain parts of the Bible 
clear as day, luminous by their own light ; but 
there are other parts, like the highest mountains, 
capped with snow, enveloped in .mists, whose 
peaks have never been scaled. Such, I imagine, 
are many parts of the prophets, and the Apoca- 
lypse, with other portions that treat of God's 
government of the universe. Shall we leave the 
sunny slopes where the Master taught, and the 
crowded towns where the apostles preached, to 
climb these mountains tops ? Excelsior, higher ! 
does not always apply to these. The weak and 
the timid cannot cross the Alpine passes; and 
evea many a strong man has been cast away oi 
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£rozen to death on the slippery roads above the 
every-day world. And such are all the mysteries 
of religion. Yet they are not topless. And who 
would be unwise enough to refuse to live upon the 
plains because he could not ascend to the head^ 
and sport upon the summit of every mountain ? 
I, at least, find it better for my weak powers to 
gaze at and admire the grandeur of what is high, 
■but not to attempt to explore all its unknown 
loftinesses." 

As the young disciple grew in experience he 
realized the truth of the old man's words, and 
learned to walk less by sight and more by faith. 



The Pathee's Gift. 

A young man, whose lot it was to have neither 
poverty or riches, married a maiden from his 
native village. Without ambition, but possessing 
all they required, their lives flowed happily along. 
Their home was blessed with the light of love, 
which in the winter was like a blaze of sunshine, 
and like a mountain breeze in the summer time. 
One sunny day in May, when the hawthorn blos- 
soms were white as snowflakes on every hedge, 
and the air was fragrant with the perfume of 
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newly-opened flowers, his Mends ran to him to 
tell him that he was the father of a little cluld. 
They expected to see him filled with joy, hut 
instead of that he only sighed. When he saw the 
boy, he took him in his arms, and, raising him to 
heaven, exclaimed, — "Father Almighty, I ask not 
for him wealth and honour ; Thou only knowest 
whether these would be for his good or not ; but 
one thing I know, that he will need the know- 
ledge of Thyself, and that I beg. Whatever be 
his lot in life, let him be Thine." 

As the child grew up, he grew to be a man of 
God. 

Thus may we learn that the choicest gift of all, 
a gift greater even than the most boundless wealth, 
the poor as well as the rich have it in their power 
to bestow upon their children, as an inheritance 
that shall never fade away. 



The Gabsenee's Lessok. 

• The large clusters of purple finiit hung on the 
brancbea of the vine reposing amid a bower of 
abining leaves, JPfear them grevf a gccxvr^ q1 tq^ 
freea covered y^ith the Wossoma oi fti^ ^umxc^st^ 
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pouring forth, like floral censers, the perfumes 
they had collected from the earth and air. 

*'Toll me, my father,'' said a boy as he passed 
with the gardener who tended the fruit and 
flowers, " which of these two should receive our 
greatest thanks — ^the grapes or the roses? " 

^'Nay," answered the father; ''which dost 
thou prize the more ? " 

" I value rather the fruit," said the boy ; "for 
not only is it good for food, refreshing us in the 
burning heat, but it also lasts the longest; for 
from it the merchant makes his wine, and sends 
it off to distant lands, getting wealth thereby." 

''But the vine has no blossoms to delight us 
with their beauty," replied the gardener. "Its 
flowers are so insignificant that no one stays to 
notice them. Dost thou care only for that which 
thou canst eat or turn into money? That were 
indeed to regard the world with a sordid heart." 

Thus the boy learned that the earth is suffici- 
ently large to produce both flowers and fruit. 

And we too may learn that not only is the rich 
man's gift of value to the poor and helpless ; but 
that every act of kindness and deed of sympathy 
has power to alleviate the Buffeim^^ Ql^ik'^'^^Tt'?J^- 
iu7^ and pour a rich ilooi oi ^^Tix^xsi^ ^"^'st "^^ 
troubled apirit, 
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The Vines aot) Elks. 

A traveller was wandering about in the sunny 
south, learning parables from the scenes of nature ; 
and the vineyards taught him this. 

He saw that the vines were supported by the 
elms and oaks; and so, though weak in them- 
selves, they ripened their fruit and added beauty 
to their protectors. This, they seemed to say, is 
like your spirits, which are but half alive as long 
as they lie upon the earth, but become fruitful as 
soon as they repose on God. 



The VnrEYAED. 

He was taught another parable. 

He saw the vines growing from the earth, but 
raised aloft and placed to blossom upon a frame of 
trellis-work ; yet some of their branches drooped 
towai'ds the ground, seeking the earth again ; and 
these bore no fruit. 

Thus it is, they seemed to say, with the heart 

of man. He too grows on the earth, and should 

hJoom above it ; yet many of his affections, even 

if they be lifted up, seek the eart\L oiic^ Taox^^ and 

^o are £iiitlesa. 
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The Benighted Tkavelleb. 

One autuinn evening a traveller, hungry and 
toilwom, found himself benighted on a plain. 
The cold wind, sweeping past him in the increa- 
sing darkness, pierced through his garments, and 
made him shiver in the blast. Eor some time 
the sunlight brightened the western sky, even 
when the orb itself had sunk beneath the hori- 
zon; but after awhile the last faint streaks of 
glory died away, and left him, lost and desolate, 
to wander alone through the gloom. Yet, had 
he been travelling with companions, and in a 
position of comfort and safety, there was much 
around him that would have £lled him with ad- 
miration. Above him rose the solemn arches of 
heaven, cloudless, and lighted with the innume- 
rable lamps of the night. The moon, a tiny 
crescent, looked like some royal vessel sailing 
amid a purple ocean, surrounded by a fleet of 
golden boats. At length the wanderer came to 
the bank of a river, and there down in the dark 
water he saw reflected all the jewellery of the 
sky, and felt a thrill almost of horror pass through 
his frame as he gazed upon what seemed to him 
to he a mockery of light and \)ca\3L\.^ . "^^y^ ^^^ 
it looked, and bow desolate \ TYl*^ ^^x^-ws^^^"^^ 
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on, slightly brightened, but not warmed, by the 
Rplendour ; and, aa it rolled past him, it seemed 
to the ahirering travdlDr like aa emblem of the 
radiance that sometimea shines upon the dark 
current of death, which is ever aweeping through 
our world. 

But he was not to be left altogether deaolate. 
Above the stars, watching over the footsteps of 
His creatures, sat One who directed the wan- 
derer's course. After following for awhile the 
windings of the river, he saw before him, at a 
little distance, the light of a cottage window. 
How brightly it glowed, and how pleasantly, lite 
a friendly welcome, streamed the red rays of the 
firelight through the gloom ! He knocked, and 
was admitted to the peasant's hearth ; and when 
he was wanned with the hlaze, and strengthened 
with the food the labouring people set before him, 
he acknowledged that the comfort of the house- 
hold fire had done more for him than all the 
brilliance of the starry heavens. 

Is thi9 a parable ? 

Yes : there are too many who receive the truth 

firom heaven aa a river receives the light of the 

stars, — unwarmeA and aninfiuenoedby it. But 

we need to draw near it, as we iiow "aftot *&» 
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brightness, and fitted to pursue our journey 
through, the world. 

Aigain: when the great Master appeared, to 
deliver the world from its bondage, He took not 
on Him the nature of angels ; for had He done 
this He would have been so far above us that 
though we might have been filled with awe at 
the sight of His splendour, we could not have 
appreciated the perfection of His love. But He 
became a Man of Sorrows, and an earthly wan- 
derer, that through human sympathy, as by the 
heat of a fire that melts the metal and moulds it 
to another form. He might draw us to Himself, 
and fashion us at last to His Divine resemblance. 



The Steong Man Bottkd. 

Arkon was the strong man of the village. His 
feet were fleeter and his sight was clearer, his 
aim was more true and his strength more endur- 
ing, than were those of any of his companions. 
On this account they grew jealous of him, and 
determined to humble his pride, even if they 
could not work his destruction. 

^'Aikon, the eagle-eyed,'^ m<i*OciSil>^''^'^^'^ 
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bind eaxjh other in sport, and see who can burst 
his cords most easily.*' 

** Agreed," said Arkon ; " who shall be bound 
first?" 

*' I will," said a weak, but canning man. 

** You !" said the others, with pretended scorn. 
** No ; that is useless. You cannot break a slight 
band, you are so feeble. Let us bind the 
strongest first : Arkon, we will begin with you." 

" Very well," said Arkon ; " so you shall." 

Now Arkon did it in subtlety. " They want 
to humble me," he thought ; "but I will defeat 
and laugh at them yet. I have always broken 
through every bond that has bound my wrists, 
and I can easily do so again ; I never knew a 
rope that could fasten my ankles, and I don't 
think it likely theirs will do it. You shall see, 
foolish villagers, that I am the strong man 
stiU." 

" Now for the sport," cried the leaders of the 
plot. '* Which part of him shall we bind first ?'* 

" First his arms, and then his legs," said the 

cunning man ; " then he will neither be able to 

fight nor to run away." 

Arkon suhmittedLj and was bound hands and 

arms, feet and lege. ** Now "break \5aa wst^,^ 

swifter than the roe and strongex t\iaa\)aa^QtL\^ 
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shouted the people in derision, " and we will own 
that thou art indeed a mighty man." 

"With a quiet laugh, as one sure of victory, the 
prisoner tried ; but in vain. At first he thought 
the cords were about to snap ; but, instead of that, 
they only worked their way farther into the 
flesh. A second time he struggled with all the 
fury of passion ; but it was still in vain. Then 
the thought flashed through his careless mind : 
** What a fool am I ! Never before have I been 
bound in every limb. Hitherto only one portion 
of the body has been fettered ; and now with these 
strong cords aU my efforts will be useless." 

For hours the villagers mocked the strong man 
in his misery. He was not, like Samson, shorn 
of his strength; but his strength, nevertheless, 
was so firmly bound by the imprisoning cords 
that he was utterly powerless. And when at last 
he was released from his bonds, he found that 
the ropes had worked themselves so far into the 
flesh that he never had his former strength again. 

"We, like this boastful and careless man, allow 
the habits of the world to bind us as if in sport, 
thinking we can burst them and cast them from 
us whenever we please. But only when ovir 
enemies mock us do we ftni a\\\, Wi-aJ^^^^sxfc*^^ 
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prisoners, and utterly unable of ouraelves to cast 
aside the cords of evil and arise &ee men. 



The Sunlit Moitittaikb. 

One summer evening an old man, who tad bug 
been a teacher of religion, was walking beaide a 
lake. Suddenly, as it seemed to him, he saw a 
chain of distant mountains covered with a flush 
of amethyst light, that gradually changed into a 
violet haze, and then int« a darker blue. After 
that the shadows swept across the landscape and 
hid it in the gloom of night, "For ages, almost 
every day," thougiit tie old man, "the same 
picture has been painted, only to bo destroyed 
after it has glowed for a few moments. £ut the 
hills stand firm and still, in the winter's blast 
and the summer's glory, unchanging as the ever- 
lasting ages. 

"How like these mountains," he whispered te 
himself, as he mused upon the scene, " are the 
promises of God, and the mercy treasured up for 
the human race in Him who came to earth as the 
oS the Divine "Word ! Aud how like 



our cbanging ifeelings are the \ig^ita ani ^BaA.a*ita 
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Sometiixies the mountains are cold in the morn- 
ing dawn ; at other times they glow in the rays 
of sunset ; and then they are swallowed up by 
the gloom, and become invisible to us. But still 
they remain from age to age, unchanged by the 
colour or shade through which we view them.*' 



The Smoky City. 

One sunny day in spring two companions, who 
had long dwelt amid the clear sunshine and fresh 
breezes of the coimtry, were obliged to go on 
business to one of our large manufacturing towns. 
Before they reached it they had to climb a hiU, 
and from its summit, far below them in the valley, 
they saw the city, with its warehouses, churches, 
and busy streets. But what filled one of them 
with the greatest astonishment was to see the 
streets filled, as it seemed, with a thin flood of 
vapour, whilst over the whole town hung a cloud 
like a canopy of smoke. 

" Surely there must be a great fire in the city," 
said one of the travellers to the other ; " if not, 
where does the smoke come froisv?" 

IHb always like this,'' le^^^^xva ^^-vk^^s^^^ 
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^^ I have often been here before, and inyaiiably 
found it the same." 

'^ But people can never live in such an atmos- 
phere of fog and smoke. Why, it looks as though 
the sunshine could scarcely pierce through the 
vapours to enter the houses." 

^' Wait till we get into the town ; and I think 
you will find that you can not only live in the 
smoke and mist, but I expect before long to hear 
you complain of the light and heat." 

He was right. "When they walked the streets, 
they soon forgot the presence of fog and smoke ; 
and although they often longed for the bright 
light and pure breezes of the country, they found 
that it was possible to enjoy existence in the 
midst of bustle and an impure atmosphere. 

In the same way we, looking forward to the 

future and dreading some cloud of trouble into 

which we have been compelled to enter, have 

shuddered aud said that it was impossible to live 

with it around us. But when the trouble has 

come, we have fotmd so much mercy and light 

mingled with the gloom, that we have not only 

had strength to Uve, but have even wondered at 

our former terror. Thus does God mingle mercy 

^th Hia judgmenUj and prove ^^\. "^^ Ss^ 

^^^easurably better to us thau ai\ o^^ mi^^^» 
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"Doma AKD TEACHiNa. 

A boy and girl, who were cousins, grew up 
x>gether in the same Tillage. Educated in the 
principles of religion, each became a Christian ; 
ind each loved Christianity because it was holy 
ind right. "Whilst they were only children, they 
v^ere taught to visit the poor and minister to their 
wants. As the boy was good, and gave promise 
of future usefulness and eminence, his Mends 
sent him to a college to receive a liberal educa- 
tion, hoping that he would become a teacher of 
religion. He pursued his studies diligently, and 
grew learned. He knew the foundation and 
grounds of his faith ; but, with all his learning, 
he began to let its simplest precepts be forgotten 
— ^those precepts which taught him to be kind to 
the ignorant, and to care even for the children of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In the meantime, his foster-sister visited the 
sick, and taught the poor children of the village. 
Wherever there was the darkness of want, thither 
she went, like a ray of sunshine, bearing hope 
and peace. To the widow and the fatherless she 
was a constant Mend, and her whole life showed 
bhat the truths she taugYit ^^<^^ ^5;:ft \xRKS^*^c>Sk 
xperience of her own lieaxt« 
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Ab the youth grew older, he began to be courfad 
for his eloquence ; aud whenever the popular 
assembly aud the critical audience met together, 
ho was to be found, tlie most learned of all the 
learned men, and thu most oratorical of all the 
orators. Many persons feared him because of his 
satire; but they sought his society because of the 
esteem in which he was held by the people. Yet 
as a pastor, an inetnicter of the ignorant, one who 
tended the lambs of his Master's flock, be did 
nothing. He had sought the applause of men, 
and hod found it. 

After awhile, ill and weary, be returned to the 
homo of his boyhood. And there, like an angel 
of mercy, the companion of bis youthful days 
waited on him. From her be learned the use- 
lessness of what ho had been teachiag others, and 
from licr liands he once more received the bread 
of life. Then the spirit of a little child returned 
to liim, and he found that it is not the one who 
knows most of the splendoui of the city of God, 
nor he who can teach the most eloquently in tbe 
Master's name, but that it is the one who does 
most for Him and lives in the continual lemem- 
bTance of Sis service, who is accepted in His 
ktuedom. 
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As the preacher forgot his great mission, so do 
we often forget the work our heavenly Master 
would have us do. And as the unknown village 
maiden handed him the the bread of life, so does- 
He often employ those whom we little esteem to 
be the ministers of our recall. 



The Stttdent's Deeam. 

"Wilfred, the scholar, was but young when he 
went to the house of his teacher, a learned old 
man who had seen much of life and sought to 
use his knowledge well by instructing those who 
really wished to learn. 

The boy was only sixteen years old; and he 
had so fair and open a countenance, and such 
sparkling and hopeful eyes, that whoever saw 
him loved him. He was clever too, and said to 
himself, *'"WTien I have mastered Latin, and 
Greek, and Hebrew, and when I understand 
mathematics, and law, and astronomy ; and when 
I have all the knowledge I can obtain of meta- 
physics, and theology, and the natural sciences, I 
shall be learned." 

Fire years passed away, aiiSLV^V^^Qa:^'^^'^^ 
aU with whom he coixteiided. li\a^i^^^'^^'^ 
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bright, it is true, and its hopeM glances had 
altogether vanished, beside which he was pale 
and thin ; but those who knew him said that he 
was very clever, and they spoke but the truth, for 
he had learned more than all those whom his 
teacher had taught before. 

One day he went to his instructor, and said, 
" Master, I have had a dream which I wish to tell 
thee." 

Then said his teacher, " Tell on." 

*' I thought I was in a large city, where I talked 
to an aged person, with a shining face like an 
angel's. He asked me what I knew. I told him 
I had learned four languages — my own, and three 
which once were spoken, but are now dead. In 
a moment the old man placed a glass before my 
eyes, and I saw scores of the races of memkind 
pass before my face, and heard them speak ; bu 
I knew not a word they said. Yet each race ha 
a separate speech. 

**Then I said, 'I have learned the motions 
the stars, the courses of comets, and I can forel 
the times of eclipses and of sunrise.' But the 
man bade me look at the sky through his gh 
and I saw thousands of ot\)8, -woilda upon wo: 
mare than I bad ever conceYved oi, 
^'Tben I said, ' I h».Ye leameOi ^V^ ^^ 
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plants and of animals, from the cedar to the hyssop, 
from the lion of the desert to the animalcule of 
the water drop.' But the old man bade me look 
once more through his glass ; and I saw mosses 
with flowers within flowers, and tiny forms of life, 
scores of which floated in a single globe of dew 
as in an ocean, creatures unknown to me before. 

**Then I said, ' I have studied metaphysics and 
theology, and I know as much as' others do of 
law.' But the old man bade me look yet again 
into his glass, and I saw tribes of barbarians and 
of gorgeously-dressed kings and soldiers flghting 
about the laws they had made, instead of keeping 
them ; and lawyers wrangling in courts of justice 
whilst the lives of prisoners trembled in the 
balance ; books of theology coming forth age after 
age, but utterly forgotten by the generations that 
sncceeded them; volumes of metaphysics, about 
which numbers wrote, but few thought or read ; 
and all in confusion and uproar. 

''And then the old man took me to the mouth 
of a chasm, and bade me look into it ; and there 
I saw, written in letters of flame that wandered 
like the light oi wi ignis fatum^ 'This is an abyss 
like thine ignorance, boundless and bottomless.' 
And, giddy with the frigWi, 1 w«^^ ^30.^ ^"OTc^^NRk 
thee/' 



3U art »" icmoiwce . ^ 

•° " , fhuT to« '""^ ™oae to' 



,sB THE ^i''-^- 
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done, but rather the steady and noiseless stream 
of God-like truth. 



The Moon. 

** So live, my children," said a mother, " that 
when you pass away you will be missed.*' 

*' But how can we,*' answered one of her girls, 
"who have so little influence, do any good that 
will be appreciated by others? The rich and 
powerful have a sphere for usefulness ; but there 
is no such sphere for us." 

"You are mistaken, my child," replied the 
mother : " all persons have a power of benefiting 
others ; and if they do their best, their efforts are 
often more appreciated than they imagine. I will 
tell you a story of the moon ; see if you can dis- 
cover its hidden lesson : — 

"The moon was shining like a gem upon the 
bosom of the night. * I wish I were the sun,' 
said she to a companion star ; * for then I should 
be admired and appreciated by all the inhabi- 
tants of the world, and adored by some. But 
now few care for my light, asid t\v55. \\^^<i\frsj^c^ 
jaess I possess is \)oiio\i^^ ixws^ *Ossa ^^ ^ 
day.' 
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<< < What if you were only a star?' asked th 
other ? ' Then no one would care to look at you 

'* ' I should at least have some worlds to bear 
upon and flood with daylight. As it is, I merel; 
shine at night, and people only care for me whe: 
there is nothing better.' 

^' But the moon was wrong. Her light is onl; 
a borrowed light, it it true ; but what a solem: 
splendour is poured through the darkness by he 
rays ! The tides wait upon her bidding, and eb 
and flow as she draws them to herself, or drive 
them from her. The traveller longs for he 
brightness, and the mariner is cheered by th 
shimmer of her beams upon the sea. The poe 
looks upon her as a type of all that is fair an 
beautiful, and writes his sweetest songs to celc 
brate her loveliness. The philosopher delights t 
study her movements, and strives to penetrate th 
secrets of her sphere. The little child learns t 
regard her almost as a friend, and the white-haire 
father associates her with half the enjoyments ( 
his bygone life. Is then this moon to be lightl 
prized because she only reigns at night, while he 
brother orb bears rule over the day ? *' 

A/ter a time the children learned the hidde 
leaaon, and found that even in ftiea s^^x^*-^^ 
possiblo to do much uimotice^ gooSi. 
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The Little Gabdeneb. 

**The weeds grow faster that the flowers," 
said a boy, as with a sigh he pointed to the patch 
of ground his father had given him for a garden. 

" But the flowers and shrubs are worth cultiva- 
tion," answered his father ; " and it only requires 
care and attention to destroy the weeds one by 
one when they first appear above the soil. Nothing 
useful is done without trouble. Will you, my 
son, give your garden the care it needs?" 

<* Yes, father," said the boy, "I will try." 

"And if you try, you will succeed." 

He tried, and after a time he was successful ; 
but not at once. Many an idle habit had to be 
overcome, and much self-denial exercised; and 
what troubled him most of all was, that the 
garden seemed as if it produced weeds of itself in 
the night whilst he was sleeping, and the insects 
came and ate the leaves and buds of the flowering 
plants when there was no one near to destroy 
them. But when the summer and autumn came, 
he was well repaid for his labour. His garden 
was filled with blossoms, amid which the bees 
hovered with a drowsy murm\M^ «3a.^ ^x.^xaa.^ 
which the sunshine seeiiiei.loT^^^i'^*'^^^^^^'^^^^^^"^^^^ 
splendour. And later ou m >2£ia ^^'«:t *C!5>a 'vs^s^iM 
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trees he had tended were bowed beneath tbeii 
load of fruit ; and, beside giving him a store of 
apples, he had the eatiefactiou of feeling that he 
had really aoeomplighed some useful work. Then 
the people who saw the garden began to praise 
his induBtiy, as persons will when any one is 
successful ; and he Icaraed that the only way te 
he satisfied with one's self is to be careful and 



But he also learned a deeper lesson than this. 
His father told him of another garden that was 
entrusted to his keeping — the garden of the 
heart; and of the need there was of constant 
watchfulness in rooting up the evil habits that 
are perpetually springing within it, as well as of 
sowing the good seed that belongs to the higher 
life. After a time the boy learned this lesson ; 
and as his character unfolded, he strove by pains 
and self-denial to cultivate the graces of the 
Christian character. In this, as well as in the 
material work, he was successful ; and as he 
advanced in years — in the summer-time and au- 
tumn of his days — numbers of persons admired 
the kindly heart and tho noble character this 
teaobiiig bad jirodaced. 
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The Bain-Sbof. 

One summer morning a drop of rain hung on a 
thorn hedge. The sun was shining brilliantly 
overhead, and as it glittered on the globe of water 
the water-crystal reflected back a stream of light. 
It was a borrowed splendour, like the brightness 
of the moon ; and whilst it shone in its glory the 
rain-drop thought, "Would I were always as 
brilliant as I am to-day ! I should then be ad- 
mired and prized as no one ever prizes or admires 
me now. I am so small that I am useless, and 
before an hour is past I shall have been dried up 
by the sunshine. If I could do some good, I 
should not so much mind losing my present 
splendour." 

The rain-drop was right. Before an hour was 
past away, the sunshine had dried it from off the 
hedge, and changed it into a light vapour. All 
the day it floated through the air unseen by 
human vision, wafted as it seemed upon the 
wings of some playful breeze, until towards the 
evening it found itself resting on the bosom of a 
dry and sandy plain. There was but little ver- 
dure in the place, and as far as the eye could 
reach the country Beemei "^^ificifc^ «DL^\swst^^* 
Ab the vapour thoxigYit oi Vt^V-Kt^ \^\>'^ iv^g^^^ 
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and said, "At last I shall be ahogedier lost 
shall sink into the sand, and become as QselesB f 
the pehUes that lie upmi the ^jdn." 

But in this it was miwtaVpn . When the sd 

had set, and the soi&ce of the little herbaf 

there was in the deaeit had become cool, tt 

moistoie in the atmosphere b^an to condeni 

upon aU the Tegetatioii it met with, j^ow 

happened that a tiny plants with downy leayi 

and sky-blue blossoms, grew near the sj^t, A 

day long it had been exposed to the M^^giiig sui 

lig^t, and when the evening came its leaves hui 

down, and it seemed likely to die. Before loi 

the vapour of the rain-drop passed near it, az 

meeting with its cold stalks and tuft of flowers 

was condensed, and became a number of litt 

beads of dew. The flower drank the cooliz 

water with delight, and began to recover i 

strength, and so was able to resist the heat*of tl 

following day. And more than this : the plai 

of the desert yielded a famous medicine ; and i 

long time passed away before it was gathered I 

an herbalist, who dried it carefully and sent it to 

distant land to be used by the physicians in curii 

tie diseased. 

There it was the means o£ saMiii^ ^ ^^^\. Tasa 
life. He was suffering from a dm^cxwx^ '-C^ 
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and it appeared as though all human aid would 
be of no avail. But some one recommended him 
a tincture made of the desert plant ; and after he 
had taken it he began slowly but surely to recover 
his strength. 

Thus, had it not been for the rain-drop, a valu- 
able life would have been lost. Such power is 
often found to be associated with little things. 

''I have no influence," says one; ''if I had 
power, or wealth, or beauty, I might do good." 

But remember all may help to do a little, even 
if they cannot do much. He who speaks a kind 
word may gain a spul, and he who saves '' a soul 
from death shall hide a multitude of sins." 



The Poet's Victoey. 

How should we regard the difficulties of the 
Christian life ? 

The difficulties of the Christian life, instead of 
depressing us, should be some of our greatest con- 
solations, as by-and-by they will be that on which 
we shall look back with the truest joy. Those 
who live only for the world are fall of energy ; 
and, after many di8appo\iitmeti\A,^^l ^^^sql^^^s^sss. 
ancceas. We ehcald xe»eiri)Q\^ "V^i^ "^^^^ "^^ *^^^ 
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golden morning of youth, when he saw the ynrea& 
which waited for the poet's brow, determiizec/ 
that he would gain it. By day and night it was 
the one object of his thought, and both day and 
night he worked that it might be his. At first he 
sent a poem to a magazine ; but the editor had so 
much material by him that it never appeared. 
After a year or itwo he had prepared a book, 
which he sought to get published; but so many 
had written just then that no one would print it 
for him. Disappointed, but not despairing, he 
tried publisher after publisher, and at last suc- 
ceeded. When the reviews came out they scarcely 
noticed it; and only two or three gave it any 
praise. One of these said that, if he laboured on 
for many years, he might at last produce some- 
thing which would be read. Again disappointed 
he thought of giving up the struggle altogether ; 
but when he remembered the poet's wreath he 
once more went to work, and at last sent out 
another book. This one met the fate of its pre- 
decessor, and soon the trunk-makers bought it as 
waste paper to line their boxes withal. Dis- 
pirited, he resolved to try no more. But one day, 
in looking into a new book, he found one of his 
song quoted; and this set him to work again. 
JBy-and'bjr a third volume went forth ; and this 
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time the critics praised it, and said that a great 
poet had appeared in the world. Now it was the 
young man's turn to wear the poet's wreath ; and 
when he wore it, every one bowed down to him 
and did him reverence. 

Then he forgot his early disappointments, for 
joy that the laurel crown was gained. And when 
years after he looked back upon the past, his very 
struggles seemed to be the star-dust from which 
the orbs were formed that gave him then their 
Hght. 

" Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; 
but we an incorruptible." 



Eaely "Wouk. 

How soon should we begin to work for the 
heavenly Master ? 

As soon as wo know Him. It is never too 
early to enter into His service. As even the 
child that has been cured of some dangerous 
disease may use its first strength to carry the 
physician's prescription to others who are suffer- 
ing, although it can do nothing more ; so like- 
wise the weakest in the Christian life may speak 
of the Saviour's love to those around him. 
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Sentihsni and Pbinciple. 

Teach us the difference between the religion 
of sentiment and the religion of principle. 

The one resembles the anrora borealis, that 
flashes its splendour over the northern sky, 
lighting the firmament with an unearthly radi- 
ance ; whilst the other is like the beams of the 
summer sun, which shine brighter and brighter 
until they bring us a perfect day. 



A Lesson of CoNTEmPMEirr. 

'* Give me your sweet music," said the rose to 
the nightingale, ''that I may enliven the garden 
with melody." 

'* Give me your soft light," said the nightingale 
to the evening star, ** that I may flood the wood- 
lands with brightness." 

**Give me your strength and motion," said the 
evening star to the sea, '^ that I may exert a real 
power over the world." 

" Give me your brilliant colours," said the 
ocean to tho rainbow, ** that I may gladden the 
hearts of men instead of affn^\iwi^ >i)asnimth 
^7 wrath of stoim." 
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" Give me your ruddy warmth," said the rain- 
bow to the fire, '< that I may assist in ripening 
the harvest fields." 

Each one replied that it W£(s impossible ; as it 
was created, so it must continue. The rose is a 
censer of summer perfumes, but it cannot pour 
forth a flood of music. The nightingale is a 
fountain of melody, but it has not even the 
brightness of the fire-fly. The star is an unquench- 
able lamp of splendour, but it cannot aflright 
the heart of man with the terror of the storm. 
The ocean is one of the sublimest objects of the 
world, but it has not the mild beauty of the bow 
of promise. And why should man be ever striving 
for something he does not possess ? On one is 
bestowed the power of intellect, on another tho 
attraction of a loving heart. One can thrill the 
world with a burst of eloquence; another can 
influence the life with a quiet earnestness. The 
poet can charm it with song, the merchant enrich 
it with commerce, the historian enlighten it with 
the story of bygone times. And each one is its 
benefactor so long as he remembers that the Great 
Master has given him his work to do, and strives 
to do it as ever in His sight. 



The Desert Well. 



Thb Desebt Well. 

Hour after hour the traveller sat beside the 
well, weary and faint with his journey. The 
sun had parched him ; but he had been compelled 
to wander on through the quivering heat, com- 
forting himself with the hope that before long 
he would arrive at some oasis, or at least a spot 
where a fountain bubbled from the earth. For 
half the day he expected the shelter of the palm- 
trees in vain, and when at length he saw the well 
under the shade of waving branches he ran to its 
side with frantic haste to quench his thirst. He 
looked about him for some pitcher or other vessel 
in which to draw the water; but the more ho 
searched the more he began to despair of finding 
anything that would answer his purpose. And 
yet how near the water seemed! Just down 
below him, cool and clear, lay the refreshing 
liquid, as though to mock his thirst and tauD 
him with the agony of a lingering death. Hoi 
after hour he sat, resting his back against a roc 
and watching with a listless gaze the gorges 
lights cast over the sky by the setting sun. 
last the Amber, purple, and crimson died txs 
and left the oasiB to the evemn^ s\i\x,^Q^^. 
^^Oi for death V sighed tive U^^^^\^ 
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were sweet to pass away with that fading sun- 
light." 

" Tet life were sweeter," said some One who 
drew near him through the gloom. 

''Not with this languor and weariness," 
answered the traveller. "But who art Thou, 
Stranger ? and canst Thou give me a draught of 
water to quench my thirst withal ?" 

''I am the Guardian of the well," replied the 
Stranger; ''and I can hestow what thou 
ncedest." 

" Then why wast Thou absent when I came in 
the afkemoon sunlight, and sought to assuage 
my thirst?" inquired the other. "I have 
searched for hours; but I can find nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep." 

" It is not for thee to draw," said the Stranger; 
" that is My task, and if thou hadst called for 
Me I should have answered. Didst thou not see 
written above the well the motto, ' Ask, and ye 
shall receive ' ?" 

"Alas, Master, it was even so," returned the 
traveller; " but I was unheeding of the words, 
and never considered what they meant. Yet 
wilt Thou not have pity on m^ liis^^^,^^^^^ 
me the water that will Bove my ^^^T"* 

Then the Guardian ot t\i^N^^^Vxwsfift.^^^'«^ 
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to his lips, and said, " Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst." 
And as the traveller tasted it, ho felt his strength 
return, and the hlood course through his veins 
with all the energy of youth. And hefore'long 
he found that his newly made acquaintance was 
a true friend, not only to himself, hut to all 
others likewise ; and when on the following day 
he had to pursue his journey through the desert, 
he was glad that the Guardian of the well bade 
him tell every company of pilgrims and each 
traveller he met, that He would receive them all, 
and refresh them with the water and the food 
they needed. 

The Life axd the Gabment. 

'' I will he just in the sight of God,'' said a 
youth to his teacher ; ** and I will justify myself 
by the works I perform. How shall I begin, 
master? and how shall I know that I am 
accepted ?" 

"Keep the law first,*' answered the teacher; 
'^ and when thou hast succeeded in doing so, thou 
wilt no doubt iSnd peace." 
^^I will do BO," said the youfti', OTiOiiot ^^^«a 
^e tried to carry out all its detaVVs, "Hft o\>wen^^ 
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tho Lord's day, set apart seasons for fasting, re- 
peated long prayers, attended the public worship 
of God, and gained amongst men the character of 
a devoted Christian. But inwardly he was dis- 
satisfied. His conscience was distressed, since 
the more he tried to do the more he found out how 
perfect was the Divine standard, and how far 
short he fell of its requirements. The details of 
daily duty weighed him down. He feared to 
omit the slightest tittle of the law, lest he should 
be regarded as guilty of a breach of all its com* 
mandments. 

Again he went to his teacher, and said, ^* Didst 
thou not tell me to keep the law ? My religion 
is perfect, so far as its external rites are con- 
cerned ; but it gives me no peace.*' 

"I told thee to keep the law," replied his 
teacher, '' well knowing that thou couldst not do 
it. Can the sick giant carry the load that he 
bore with ease when he was in perfect health? 
Kay, not so : nor canst thou do with an evil 
nature that which it requires a righteous strength 
to accomplish." 

"But how can I get strong?" asked tho 
youth. 

^'JBy going to tlie Strong lot ^Nx^ti^'^ 

^' TF^ere is He, that 1 m«c^ ^^^V^vB^^^^ 
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"He is ia heaven; but if thou aakert Him 
He will give thee, the dead, the gift of an im- 
mortal life. 

''Be instructed by a similitude : the religion 
we make for ourselves is like a garment ; beauti- 
ful or gorgeous it may be, but lifeless, and with- 
out power to support our life ; whilst the rcligi<m 
that comes &om God is first a new life implanted 
in the heart, and then a supply of bread, given 
us day by day, to sustain the life within. Tb» 
garment is necessary as well as the food ; bnt 
neither food nor garment is of use until the 
inward life is ours." 



All Things at "Wobk. 

"I am idle," said a wanderer, "and I cannot 

find any work worth doing. I have seen so much 

that is grand and beautiful that I have grown 

tired of it. Stay with me for awhile, O river, 

and teach me the secret of your constant enei^." 

"I am too busy," said the river. "I have 

to work with untiring earnestness, or my duties 

woald be neglected : the rains from the moor- 

Jaada sweep down into my "bed, odlSlI m\M^.^^ 

^om on to the eatuary that the sbi^a m«^ \i<i ^ 
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to ride upon my bosom. I cannot stay to idlo 
away my time with thee." 

" The river will not wait," said the wanderer ; 
** but thou, sun, canst sorely spare an hour or 
two to amuse me by telling me the secret of thy 
lights and how the brightness of thy golden 
beams is sustained." 

** I linger on my course to amuse thee !" cried 
the sun; ''were I to linger for an hour I should 
find this whole system disarranged, and probably 
other systems also. I am but a single orb in a 
boundless uniyerse ; and eren were I to stay to 
tell thee the story of my being, thou wouldst not 
be able to comprehend it." 

''The sun despises me," said the wanderer; 
" I will ask the ocean :" and he addressed him- 
self to the sea as it came bounding over the rocks 
and filling the bay with a swelling flood of 
waters. But the ocean was far too busy to heed 
his feeble voice. It tossed the ships, and swept 
around the pier as though it had not a moment 
to spare for idle talk; and after a time the 
traveller strolled off into the country, and sat 
down to while away the hours under the shade 
of a forest tree. 

A few brown rabbits feiftVeflL m «sA ^-vs^^ «saa^% 
the dry ferns ; but they -wct^ w> \2ffKA.*^^^^^'^ 
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they spied the traveller they scampered off to 
their burrows. The birds sang merrily as they 
hopped from bough to bough in some distant 
bushes ; but none would come near to cheer th6 
lonely man. The fish. flashed backward and for- 
ward in the stream ; but as soon as a shadow fell 
upon the brook they hid themselyes under the 
bank. *'Why, everjrthing shuns me,*' thought 
the traveller, " and yet I am very respectable. 
My hands have never been defiled by work,*' — 
*' Nor thy heart disturbed by worship," said a 
voice near him ; '' work is worship, and idleness 
is stagnation. Learn this, man, from all the 
wonders God has created, lest He at length 
should cast thee away and appoint thee to be 
destroyed with the refuse." 

The voice might have been only the voic« of 
conscience ; but it sounded to him like a warning 
voice, coming direct from Qod. 



The Theee Physicians. 

Three merchants were wounded as they jour- 

neycd. through a foreign land. Tho robbers bc< 

upon them, and spoiled tliem oi ^«a ^gissfta 

Jmvin^ tbeia brpised and bot^. Ow ^^ ^^^ 
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blinded, and another suffered from a broken arm ; 
but the third, who was the least injured, got 
them conveyed to a neighbouring town, and had 
them safely lodged at the principal hotel. 

'* Who is the best physician in the town ?" ho 
inquired of the landlord. 

'' That's rather a difficult question to answer/' 
replied the host. ''There are three; and some 
people prefer one, and some another." 

Before long one of the medical men arrived at 
the inn, and offered his services. '' I have heard 
of your misfortune," he said to the merchant, 
'' and I came at once, hoping to be of assistance." 

*' "What is your name?" inquired the wayfarer, 
who scarcely liked the gay dress of his new 
acquaintance. 

" I am known by several names," replied the 
physician. ''Some call me Dr. Earthly Skilli 
and others Dr. Princo-of-this-world." 

For a moment the merchant stepped aside, and 
calling his host asked his opinion of the new 
comer. 

" I am unwilling to do any harm to a towns- 
man," he replied; "but many say that for all his 
fair speeches and apparent cux^^ Vl'^ wsi:^ \sisS«ji^\^ 
patients worse, binding \V5 \5as5« ^^-^^xaS^ ^^S»^ 
dangerous ointmentB, and^TC^iS^m^^'^'^^^'''^^ 
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trast Ms companions to the cai 
Skin. 

Shortly after this a grave an 
man passed along the street. I 
physician, to jndge from his di 
chant stepped up to his side, 
whether or not that was his j 
solemn Toice he replied that it tv 
the nature of the injuries which 
intenogator's Mends. 

''They have fallen among rd 
merchant; '' and one is nearly 1 
other has a broken arm.'' 

''Then it is no case for me," sai 
" I am named Dr. Law, and my 
fined to telling people what to do 
not to settinip hmVrm 'Kft<«/»«. «-'' 
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Now it so happened that near one of the poor 
districts of the town lived a certain medical man 
about whom tlie opinions of the chief men of the 
place were divided. He was generally known as 
Dr. Mercy, though many persons suspected that 
he bore a far higher name than this. Those who 
had tried his skill spoke of it in the highest 
terms. But as a number of these were poor 
people, some of their richer neighbours doubted 
whether they ought to presume to judge for them- 
selves respecting so important a matter. It was 
in vain they affirmed that they had been ill and 
he had cured them. Some said the illnesses were 
all fancy, and others replied that even if he 
worked cures, the cures were not performed in the 
ordinary manner, and therefore his services ought 
to be refused. But perhaps the real reason why 
80 many rejected him was because he would receive 
no fees. "We do not wish to be under an obligation 
to him," the multitude cried, "and consequently 
we shall not make use of his remedies." But 
notwithstanding all this his practice went on in- 
creasing; and in cases of extremity, when every 
other means had failed, many became willing to 
receive the assistance only he could render. 

As soon as the merchant heard his name men- 
tioned, he determined to go and ask him to attend 



•ached his dwelling, a smau uuum? «^ ^ . 
Lstrict of the town, he was received with a s 
relcome. " I will come with you at once," 
he physician; "and if your fellow-traY< 
ttcnd impHcitly to my orders, they will spe 
M) restored to health and strength." 

His words were quickly realized. The < 
progressed rapidly. The merchants were deli| 
to have found so skilful a medical man. 
one thing troubled them, and that was tb 
would accept nothing for his services. *''h 
variable rule," said he, " is this ; whoever 
to me must come without money and w 
price, and I cannot set it aside to obligt 
you." 

" But is there no way in which we cai 
^'^i/lft?" asked his patients. 
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The Uktbied Boat. 

** My boat has never been injured by the gale,'* 
said a sailor, pointing with pride to a gaily 
painted yaeht that rode at anchor in the bay. 
" I have no doubt she would resist the fury of 
the wildest storm that ever swept across the 
British Channel." 

*' Your boat," replied the companion to whom 
he spoke, "is very fresh and bright to look at; 
but she has never yet been in a storm. "Wait till 
you have tried her, and she has resisted the 
strength of the gale, before you talk of what she 
can do." 

How many of us are constantly boasting, either 
in words or by our actions, that we or our friends 
have never given way to the sins which have 
overcome many of our neighbours \ whereas, if 
the whole truth were known, wo should have 
nothing to glory in on that account, since our 
immunity from falling simply arises from the fact 
that we have never been exposed to the force of 
any great temptation. 



80 Vessels of OoU and Clay. 



Vessels of Oold and Clay. 

A company of pilgrims, faint with the heat, 
and longing to repose under the shade of a group 
of palm-trees, arrived at an oasis where a fountain 
hubhled up amidst the sands of the desert. With 
eager haste the first thing they did was to run to 
the side of the well, and dip their yessels in thd 
water. Now I noticed that some of the people 
were rich, and others poor ; and accordingly I saw 
those who were well-to-do going with golden and 
silver chalices, whilst their poorer neighbours were 
obliged to content themselves with earthen cupa. 
At first I was grieved to think there should be so 
much difference in their drinking vessels; but 
when I reflected for a moment I remembered 
that the water was the same for all, as cool and 
refreshing for the poor man as for the rich. 
What does this parable signify ? 
It teaches us two things. First: There are 
some who have the wine of salvation given them 
in a golden cup, others in an earthen vessel ; but 
each one has the wine of salvation. Second: 
JesuB the Lord is not a jewelled chalice, firom 
which only a few favoured, on^a lasi:^ ^Ta&.\ uo^ 
So is a fountain, the TounUVa oi \:vqm%^\iyist^ 
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from which every vessel may be filled, whether it 
be of clay or of silver. 



TJkliwptjl Pleasubes. 

** my father," said a boy who was suffering 
the pmiishment due to his disobedience, '' if I am 
ever well again I will recollect your advice, and 
never more give way to temptation." 

•'Wisely said, my son; and with you it is 
possible to be wise in time. Yet remember, there 
are many who only gain experience when they 
have lost all hope." 

"But I will fly from all pleasure, to avoid 
every kind of temptation: thus I shall be 
secure." 

"There you are in error again; for you arc 
running into extremes. Distinguish between 
pleasures that are lawful and those that are un- 
lawful. Teach yourself to reject the evil, and to 
be grateful for the good. 

*' Learn from this similitude : unlawful pleasure 
resembles a bee, — it has honey, and it has also a 
stin^. Grasp it, take ita sweel^ aiA.\V»k^^\!CL\\rQ5^ 
Tffmember the taste of tke "houc^ \N\fiL\yi ^«w^\a. 
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a few moments, through the sting and its poiscai 

will fester for days." 



The Aqueduct. 

Echom, the just and merciful king, was ill, 
and seemed to be drawing near to death. So be 
ordered his servants to send for the biaihop who 
had discoursed to him of the truths of religion. ''I 
would fain see him," said the monarch, ''for 
perhaps he may be able to bring before me some 
truths which will dispel this gloom that enshrouds 
my mind." 

TVlien the bishop arrived he saluted his sove- 
reign with respect, and asked him if be were able 
to appropriate to himself the words of promise 
which the everlasting Saviour has given to His 
disciples. 

. *'!Not so fully as I could wish," answered the 
king. ^'I dread most of all the break in the 
spiritual life that takes place at death." 

" But the course of life is not broken," replied 
the bishop ; ** it only flows for a while out of our 
sight." 

^'Is it 80 ?" asked the kiu^. ** 1 \!kaxe always 
thought of it as a stream tti^l sv)A^QiiV^\^^^^^^ 
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a precipioei and is dashed into drops of sprays 
before it arrives at the gronnd below and again 
flows onward as a brook." 

'' Think of it nnder another flgnre/' said the 
bishop, '' and thou, king, wilt perceive that it 
brings the truth more clearly before the mind. 
Xiook upon yonder valley: thou seest the aqueduct 
running through it, raised upon a chain of arches, 
that brings the water from the hills of Akbera to 
supply the needs of this thy city. The stream is 
not broken by rushing down into the valley as it 
were according to the course of nature ; but the 
artificial way carries it at once to the doors of 
our homes. Thus it is with our spiritual life. 
The Lord Jesus is the aqueduct that bears it 
from the hiUs of the world, over the dark valley, 
even up to the gates of the Holy City." 



The Stobklkss Ocean. 

I had a vision of the ocean. I thought I lived 

in a village near the sea inhabited principally by 

' flshermen. "We were accustomed to the deep in 

all its moods, — ^when the winds played soft music 

08 they Bwept lightly over \.\;a i^'^^'^i^ «a.\^^«^ 

the waves dashed tliem&elNe^ Vxl ferj^'^'SsA «s^ 
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army charging a long-hated foe, against the line 
of broken cliff that stretched for a quarter of a 
mile along the beach. One afternoon a stonn 
arose. The wind blew from the north-east with 
a cold rain, and seemed to pierce through one's 
flesh as though it woidd have entered even to 
the bones. The fishermen were busily at work, 
drawing the smaller boats up the shore as far as 
possible above high water mark, and doing the 
best they could to preserve their smacks from 
being damaged by the expected tempest. Before 
long we saw a ship, with her rigging gone and 
part of her stern broken away, driving before 
the gale. A number of persons were crowded on 
her deck ; sailors and strong men as utterly at 
the mercy of the winds and waters as though 
they had been little children, mothers with their 
infants in their arms, and boys and maidens 
looking upon death with a stony horror. . A mile 
or two to the south-west were a number of 
jagged rocks rising just above the water, and we 
knew well that if the vessel once got driven in 
amongst these teeth of destruction all chance of 
escape for those on board was gone. But our 
worst fears were realized. On she went right 
into the midst of the rocks', «ii^ TiSl'OKtwi^tlic 
crezuDg, and far into the ni^t, wsA.^'Ct^^ Vvos^- 
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ling of the wind and the dashing of the billows 
we heard the shrieks of the drowning, as one 
after another they were swept into the sea. 
Several attempts were made by the fishermen of 
the village to reach the ship, but in vain. And 
when at last one boat was capsized just as it 
approached the vessel, and the three men who 
were in her lost, no one else was found willing 
to risk his life against such fearful odds. By the 
morning the tempest had somewhat abated ; but 
the only traces of the wreck were a number of 
spars floating amongst the rocks. 

I^ow I thought in my vision that all the inha- 
bitants of the country in which the village was 
situated were so filled with horror at the wrecks 
which had taken place along the coast, — ^for the 
one I have described was only one out of many, 
— ^that they determined to supplicate the lord of 
the sea so to calm the ocean in future as to ren* 
der it impossible for it to destroy the ships which 
sailed upon its bosom. After a time the petition 
was presented, and every one said how glorious 
the sea would soon become. "So one would fear 
to sail on it by day or night, in summer or in 
winter ; but it would be a perfectly safe hi^h- 
way for all who chqse to ttaNCit«»^ \^ ^^i«5c^- 
The ship would foar no dan^bx fews^ "CciSi -k«^^^% 
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because there woidd be no tempestuous winda ^ 
drive her contrary to the wishes of her c^*^^^ 
The boat would be able to cross vast tract;& of 
ocean, because she woidd be certain not to meet 
with storms when she was far from land. Thus 
an assurance of future prosperity filled the mind 
of every one who had to do with the sea. 

The supplication was no sooner heard than the 
change took place. There were no more wrecks ; 
the ocean stretched away from the land, calm as 
a mirror. At first we all enjoyed its per^Bct 
smoothness. But before long we found that the 
tides had altogether ceased. The waves no 
longer rippled on the shore, the white crests we 
had delighted in were gone, and if a boat was 
rowed through the water it scarcely stirred it 
before the water was once more motionless. The 
sails of the fishing vessels were useless, and be* 
fore long the fishing vessels themselves became 
useless also. Ko sea-gull dipped its white wiog 
in the waves as it swept along the surface of the 
deep ; no breeze blew from the shore, waking the 
ripples as it had been wont to do in the days of 
storm and sunshine; no shoal of fish passed 
through the sea, stirring the water for an instant 
w/tii a sign of life. Over aW. Wi^ q^^«sl \«e^ftft. ^ 
jperfect calm,~hut it -was 'Cssf^ ^«^^ ^^ ^^^- 
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Before long the horror of the stillness filled us 
with a greater dread than we had ever felt in the 
time of tempest. Ear off at sea we could per- 
ceive the outlines of ships lying motionless, as if 
spell-bound, upon the waters. The sun, looking 
down on the dead expanse, soon turned the calm- 
ness to stagnation. A few hardy sailors attempted 
to swim in the ocean ; but they found that its 
waters had. lost all their buoyancy. The plash 
of oan sounds like a profanation of the solitude. 
But even worse than this followed. The waters 
became corrupt. A cloud of lurid vapour aroso 
firom the deep, and rested on its bosom. In a few 
days the vapour gave out a deadly poison, which 
began to mingle with the atmosphere and taint 
the air of the land. The cattle along the line of 
feurms that stretched down to the coast were 
attacked with a murrain, and were rendered unfit 
for food. The sea had become first motionless, 
then stagnant, and afterwards pestilential. The 
waters of the earth were dead; but even in 
death they had power to destroy the life of the 
people. 

When my vision ended I left the inhabitants 
of the country beseeching the lord of the sea to 
TctioTe life to the ocean^ cveii Si -'rf^^Qw^'c'^s^^ii* 
ration o ilife the day a oi \.eTK^^\» ^Vyfic^^^ 
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Let us explain the parable. Often have wo 
wished that we could destroy all passion in the 
heart of man, believing that by doing this wo 
should banish all evil and sorrow from the world. 
AVe have thought that if there were no tempta- 
tion there would be no misery, if there were no 
want there would be no sin. But we have been 
wrong. The change outside us is not so much 
the change we require as the change within. We 
need the passions of the human spirit rightly 
directed, not destroyed; the temptation to which 
we are exposed rendered powerless by the im- 
planting of a deeper principle. It takes us years 
to learn that it is better to sail through the storm 
with the Divine Master than to sail without Him 
through the calmest sunshine. 



Shadow Picttees, 

To what shall we liken the religious impres- 
sions of the multitude ? 

They are like the shadows cast upon the 

ground by the leaves and branches of a tree on a 

summer day. As long as the sun is shining they 

reoiain distinct and clear ; but as soon as a eloud 

pa9S33 oy^r i^ £ice^ or it inks from sight iz^ tk^ 
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western sky, the delicate tracery is swept away 
by the increasing gloom, and the beanty of its 
form is lost. 



The Land op Refuge. 

The people of a certain town were dissatisfied 
with their clergyman ; '' for," said some of them, 
'* he speaks as though he were a messenger from 
another world. It is true he is an old man, but 
that is no reason why he should rebuke our sins 
80 sternly. Let us go to him, and ask him how 
he dares to do so." 

"When they were shown into his presence they 
spoke harshly to him, and cried, '' Who art thou, 
man, that thou speakest to us as though thou 
wert a prophet ? Art thou holier than we ?" 

The aged teacher of religion heard the words, 
and he was troubled. There passed through his 
mind the remembrance of the sins of his youth 
aad the imperfectionfl of his riper years. " Per- 
hiqps," he thought for a moment, *' I have been 
too stem in rebuking the vices I have seen. 
Perchance after I have preached to others I my- 
self may be a castaway." But he remembered 
that sucb distnistfuj thoughts of the Diviue 
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Around Him is a worthy company already ; for 
at His feet I see His servants — St. Peter, who 
once denied Him, and St. Paul, who persecuted 
His disciples, Martha and Magdalene, Augustine 
and Luther, Bunyan and I^ewton, with many 
another whom He has redeemed from the love of 
evil. And there too will I kneel till the load 
of sin be gone, and this calamity be passed away." 
When he had thus spoken the people were 
struck with the humility of their pastor, and 
wondered to hear him class himself with the sin- 
M. Then they went away ashamed, and 
willingly submitted themselves to be instructed 
by a teacher who desired to occupy so lowly a 
position. 



The Chukchyam). 

One evening, a little before sunset, a child was 
walking in a churchyard. It was the burial- 
place of a country town. In the midst of it rose 
the church, venerable because of its age, beauti- 
ful because of its architecture, and hallowed be- 
cause the prayers of the troubled townsmen, the 
men of every-day life and stem reality, had often 
ascended to God from within its walls. There 
the bridegroom and the bride had known the 
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fulfilment of their early cherished hopes, there 
the little child had been enrolled an infant 
soldier of the Cross, there the sorrowful had 
poured out the plaints of a burdened heart, and 
there the aged had come to worship, in the place 
which seemed to them as the outer court of 
heaven. 

But the child was not musing on the glories of 
the church. Her little spirit scarcely knew the 
uses of that stately pile. She was wandering 
about among the graves in God's winter garden, 
seeking for two or three grassy hillocks where 
she had often sat and played above her little 
baby brothers. Inscription stones were placed 
upon many of the mounds, fond memorials of 
those departed, but well-nigh useless. From 
many the inscriptions were entirely gone, except 
some few words, Rie Jacetj or In memary of^ 
which conveyed information that every one 
knew. 

Slowly the sun went down, and silently the 
darkness deepened. On many a mound lay the 
shadow of the spire, as though it had bent down 
to whisper to the sleepers of a world in which 
there should be no moiti night. The birds in the 
g&rdena near ceased to Bmg, \)^^ W^i^^naSci^ 
immner rang no longer on tiie w:^*\\^ W^^ x^^^fci^ 
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that built their nests in the tall elm trees close 
by gave up their cawing, and the little child 
wended her way to her mother's side. 

All that night she lay and thought of death. 
In the deep silence of midnight, when the chimes 
from the church tower went through their lonely 
music, and when the first smile of day fell on the 
earth, the angel of the spirit land was watching 
over her. Her thoughts were of the grave, but 
there was nothing of fear about them. Much of 
mystery, yet not a shadow of terror, mingled 
with her meditations. Children do not fear 
death until they know what it is to do evil. All 
life is new and strange to them, but its closing 
scene is no darker than the rest. 

Then the day came back, and^ the world awoke 
again. But when the world awoke the child 
slept. And as she slept she smiled, for she 
dreamed a dream of her brothers, the young 
child-angels, in their heavenly Father's house. 

Dream-like her life passed on. But one day 
she asked her mother, as they walked near the 
churchyard, why it was they placed in the grave 
those whose sleep lasted for a week. And in 
answer her mother took some aonual seeds, and 
Bowed thGm in the gaxden. ^^i<crt^ Vra% '^msxs. 
Brat green leaves sprang -05 •, ^^«^ ^ '^^'^ ^s^^-^^ 
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days they unfolded and a bud appeared ; and 
presently the bud burst, and showed a pink, or 
blue, or yellow blossom. ''Like these," said 
the mother, '' are the seeds that are planted in 
God's earthly garden : they too will spring up, 
and be more glorious than when they were first 
sown, only they take very long to grow." 

From that time forth the child began to leani 
the meaning of life. 

Give us the key to this, if it be a parable. 

The world is the graveyard of the past, we 
are the children of eternity, our solemn hours are 
the hours of holy thought, and by the sorrows 
and happiness of life God is teaching us its 
meaning. 



The Fibe Aim the Sunshdye. 

" Their end was bitter as the smoke," said an 
aged teacher. 

•* What meanest thou, master ? " asked his 
young disciple. 

''I was thinking of the end of the unrighteous," 

replied the old man, " and of how too often I, 

like the Psalmist, have "been, exmous when they 

wore in prosperity. TYieir \\ve^ \lw5[^ ^^\siSi\ 

so blight and glowing t\iall\ia^^^3^wi^\. \Xnk^ 
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resombled the blaze of a cheeiM fire on a winter's 
night. But as I have watched them they have 
suddenly vanished, like the flame that fades into 
black and bitter smoke; and I have ceased to 
envy them. Trust not, my scholar, only to 
that which appears brilliant ; but watch also for 
its ending, lest thou be deceived.'' 

^' If the unrighteous are like the blaze tliat 
dies in darkness, to what, teacher, shall we 
liken the lives of the holy ? " 

'' Thou mayest compare them to the first faint 
sunbeams of the early year, shining amid mist 
and rain to revive the world and bring to maturity 
the produce of the earth. At first they seem too 
weak to thaw the ground and fill the woods with 
the foliage and flowers of the spring. But day 
by day their strength goes on increasing, until 
the hedges are full of blossoms, and before the 
spring gives place to summer the world is assured 
of all its wonted glories, and the people rejoice 
at the prospect of possessing the tribute of autumn. 
And again: like the sun, the righteous never 
• die ; but when they disappear from view, and 
their light no longer glows before our eyes, they 
are only gone to shine in a brighter -OLXSQa.- 
ment '' 
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To irkA dME we fikoi Oe hopes o£ tte 



A ffftwa penQBy wlio lired in. a euuBlfy town^ 
desired, aMwrngji he was onlj a poor num, to 
make as great a dicnr ss Ids ridi nei^bonis. 
Accofdii^^ he went on a jomnejr to a distant 
city, and soeceeded, bj means of Tarions fiedse 
representations^ in borrowing a little money. 
A« soon as he had it he retomed home, deter- 
mined to produce an impression on his fellow- 
townsmen. He then dressed his wife and himself 
in handsome clothes, and bought horses for his 
children to ride. " Now," said he, " I shall be 
respected. People only look at the outside, and 
doubtless after a time I shall be put into offices 
of tlio greatest trust." 

But ho was deceiving himself, and all his 
liopcs were doomed to disappointment. ** What 
u show our old neighbour is making I " said the 
other inhabitants of the town. **Ko doubt ho 
has had a legacy left him," said one. '' Or his 
>vifo has como into a fortune," said another. 
"Or it muy bo his lands have yielded more 
abundantly this year than last," said a third. 
£ut nt length one little old man, who had lived 
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for some time in a distant part of the country, 
returned to his house in the town ; and when he 
saw the show made by the would-be great man> 
he told, as a secret which he had learned in some 
roundabout manner, that he had been borrowing 
money at a high rate of interest, just to make a 
display before his neighbours for a little while. 

Upon this, one of his enemies — for there were 
many who became jealous of him as soon as he 
appeared to be in prosperity — wrote and told the 
person of whom he had obtained the money all 
the bad things he could collect together. And 
before long the creditor sent officers to seize his 
client, who sold his house and all his possessions, 
and cast him into prison. Thus was he ruined, 
with the whole of his family, through desiring to 
£11 a conspicuous position by deceitful moans. 

In like manner also are the hopes of the 
hypocrite doomed to be overthrown, and he him- 
self destroyed by means of his own deception. 



The Rebellious Servants. 

A certain nobleman, named Hclion, had a 
number of servants who were so much attached 
to him that they desired to do whatever -^^^ 
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most for his interest. They felt that their o 
prosperity was bound up with his, and if ihi 
neglected his business not only would he sufSi 
but they themselves should soon feel the ill effec 
of idleness. Each day brought its appoint 
task, and every evening closed with a feeling 
satisfaction produced by tbe accomplishment 
some useful work. Thus several years passed I 
and the longer the people served their master t 
more ihey learned to appreciate his 8eryi< 
Kor was he a fiiend only in prosperity, but wh 
any sorrow or adversity came upon them th 
learned to tiust his kindness, and found that tl 
trust was never misplaced. 

But this peace was not to last for ev( 
Helion the noble had some enemies who envi 
his prosperity, and determined if possible 
destroy it. The question with them was. He 
could they best accomplish their design ? ' 
attack him openly was useless ; he was so mu 
beloved by his servants that they would ha 
shed their last drop of blood to secure his safel 
It was equally in vain to attempt to strike at 1 
happiness through his own family ; his childr 
were devoted to his interests, and in the ca 
enjoyments of home they found their great 
pleasure. There was only one way open : tl 
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was to attempt to oorrapt his servants, and incite 
th^n to rebellion ; and if they could accomplish 
this they thought they might succeed in their 
base design. Accordingly one of their number, 
named Phosphoro, a subtle man who had once 
been employed by Helion, but dismissed on 
account of his imperious temper, was appointed to 
undertake the task of sowing the seeds of sedition. 

Before many days were passed away he began 
his work. As he was strolling over the posses- 
sions of his former lord, he met with several 
persons who had at one time been his fellow- 
servants. He knew h^ must proceed by degrees, 
and he determined to begin with flattery. 

"How well you keep this land in order!" 
said he. "I don't know any estate in the neigh- 
bourhood that is better looked after." 

"No wonder," replied one of the servants. 
" Every person is devoted to the service of the 
Lord Helion; they would do anything for him." 

"Would they indeed!", answered Phosphoro, 
" Then I suppose he gives them an interest in 
the estate/' 

"They have an interest," said the other, " in 
its being well kept." 

"Yes, of course," replied Phosphoro; "but 
how much greater it would be if he gave them a 
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except when and where he pleased. A great 
number of the workmen signed it ; and it was 
agreed that a meeting should be called, which 
Helion was to be asked to attend, when it should 
be presented to him. 

'' But if he should refuse ? " suggested one. 

" He won't dare to refuse," said another. 

/' If he does/' replied a third, '^ we shall cease 
to work for him, and that will ruin him." 

" But it will ruin us also," remarked a fourth. 
^' And besides, with his wealth he can get other 
workmen ; but after our rebellion I am afraid no 
one will give us employment. It seems to me 
that we have everything to lose and little to gain, 
and I think if we were wise we should not take 
aiiy further steps in the matter." 

** Coward ! " muttered several voices ; ** he is 
afraid already." So he said no more, for he was 
one of those persons — and there are many such — 
who cannot bear to be laughed at, but who will 
venture to do wrong. 

As most of his servants supposed he would do, 
the Lord Helion refused to attend the meeting 
called by his workmen. In consequence of this 
the address drawn up by Aster was forwarded to 
him, and he was requested immediately to inform 
bis vassals whether or not he would accede to 
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their demands. His answer was not long in com- 
ing. It reminded them of the comfortable time 
they had spent in his service, expressed regret at 
the spirit of insubordination which had appeared 
among them, and concluded by dismissing from 
his employment all who were discontented with 
the conditions on which they had been engaged 
at first. When they received his reply they 
were thunderstruck. A few, more wise than 
their fellows, returned to their occupation with- 
out delay. But the remainder sought for work 
from other masters ; yet none of them found any 
person who would receive them except as absolute 
dependants. And if for a little time they pre- 
ferred their new master, they soon found that his 
only object was to get as much work from them 
as they were able to give, and then to leave 
them to shift for themselves when they were 
worn out and useless. 

In the meantime all went well with Helion 
and those who still adhered to his service. And 
what was more, when any of his former workmen, 
aged and useless, expressed regret for their past 
folly and asked for his protection, he received 
them back and treated them as kindly as though 
they bad never forsaken his employment. In 
tMsf way the plans of Pbospboro were defeated ; 
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and although for many years the rebellion brought 
forth bitter fruit, it was ultimately destroyed, and 
the Lord Helion became more loved and trusted 
than ever before. 

And what is the meaning of this parable ? 

It shows us how Satan, as an angel of light, 
strives to draw us from our allegiance to our 
heavenly Master. But just as the suffering fell 
on the revolted servants without injuring their 
lord, so do our acts of evil rebound on us, until 
through punishment wo remember the path of 
repentance, and return once more to our Sove- 
reign's service. 



The Little Cloud. 

"I was walking through the meadows one 
spring day," said an aged teacher to his scholar, 
"enjoying the warmth and freshness of the 
morning. The sun was shining over the land- 
scape, bringing out the beauty of the newly- 
opened blossoms, flushing the rivulets with gold, 
and wrapping the distant hills in abloom-like 
haze, when suddenly the brightness faded from 
the face of the country, and all the scenery was 
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left in shadow. As I looked up to the sky and 
found it clear and blue, I was somewhat astonished ; 
but after a few moments I saw that a little round 
cloud, just large enough to coyer its disk, had 
rolled before the face of the sun and obscured its 
rays. 

"Ah," I thought, "how often do we allow 
some cloud, arising from the earth, and a mere 
trifle in itself, to come between us and our 
Eternal Sun ; and then, though the light is not 
all gone, our life is cast into shadow. Learn to 
beware, my son, of the earth-bom cloud." 



The Prince's Discipline. 

To what shall we liken the state of the 
righteous man whilst he is in the world ? 

He is like the son of a certain king, of whom 
his father, the monarch, said : "It will never do 
to allow my boy to remain always at my court. 
If we do so he may become imperious and proud. 
We must send him to live for a while in a private 
station, where he will be subject to the discipline 
of life." When he was first sent from home 
the prince was only a little child ; but as soon as 
he FA8 oli enough to miderstand, his attendants 
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told him that he would be taken back to his 
father's palace when he had proved that he was 
fitted to role others through having learned to 
obey his instructors and to govern himself. 
Sometimes he sighed, and wished the probation 
over ; but instead of imagining that his sovereign 
and father was unkind in subjecting him to the 
discipline of mental and bodily labour, of heat 
and cold, of rest and travel, he learned to look up 
to him with reverent affection, and think with 
joy of the time when he would be qualified by 
his education to enjoy the pleasure of his parent's 
society. 

As soon as the course of discipline was com- 
pleted, the king said to one of his attendants, 
" Fetch home the prince, my son ; I shall rejoice 
to have him once more with me. I have no 
doubt the education he has received has been so 
beneficial that he can now share our life without 
being injured by it." 

Life is our school-time, to fit us for eternity. 



The Two Sunsets. 

The sun was setting over the ocean, and as it 
sank below the horizon it tinted the sky with a 
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flush of pink and crimson, of softest green a 
primrose light. A bank of clouds, rising in 
peaks and ridges, lay along the west liko a pile 
rocks, and as the sunbeams fell upon its upj 
ridge, it gleamed like a chain of snowy mounts 
tops. A path of light glittered upon the &< 
looking as though it were a roadway of gold tl 
led to the gates of the celestial city. The sec 
was one of nature's calmest splendours, and lo 
after the sun was gone the heavens were briUic 
with its parting radiance. 

Some time af(;er, I was watching another si 
set. The storms of winter had stripped i 
foliage from the trees, the earth lay cold a£ 
corpse under a piercing wind that came swecpi 
from the east, and nature, so far as I could i 
around me, looked worn out and dead. T 
frozen rivulets no longer sent forth their mu 
as they went tinkling through the valley; 1 
birds had hidden themselves away in hollow trc 
so that their songs ceased to enliven the desol 
landscape; and early in the afternoon the t 
sank down behind the hills, hidden by curtaiiu 
vapour, without leaving a single gleam of gl< 
to mark the place where it had set. It was < 
of the dreariest scenes our northern winter hac 
show; and as the darkness swept across 
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conntry, it seemed to be a fitting funeral pall for 
so cheerless a day. 

But what stmck me most of all was, that 
though the central object of each of these scenes 
was the same sun, how greatly everything was 
changed around it ! 

What mean these similitudes ? 

The summer sunset resembles the departure of 
the eminently righteous, while the close of the 
winter day is like the end of the evil man, whose 
exit from the world we would gladly forget. 



The "Wkitten Dibbctioks. 

A certain nobleman, who was about to leave 
his home for a long period, called his dependants 
to him, and thus addressed them : — ** I shall be 
absent from my palace and the estate on which 
you live for many years. I wish you however to 
keep them in order, so that whenever I return — 
and I may return unexpectedly, and without a 
moment's notice — I may find everything in its 
proper place. Those of you who prove yourselves 
faithful servants I shall reward ; but if any are 
negligent or disobedient, when I return I shall 
summon them before my own tribunal to answer 
for their offences." 
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'* But how shall we know your lordship's will ? " 
asked one. 

** I have provided for that," replied the nohle- 
man. " By my command several of my stewards 
have prepared written directions as to all I wish 
done. I have diligently revised them, so that 
there is no mistake attaching to the documents. 
Each of you must possess a copy ; and he careful 
that as far as it can he it is correct in all its 
particulars. Farewell." 

At first all the servants observed with implicit 
care the directions they had received. This they 
did partly out of love and respect for their 
master, and partly because the documents he had 
left were a novelty to them. But as the nohle- 
man was absent for many years, other servants 
were introduced to fill up the vacancies that arose. 
To these the same book of instructions was given, 
and those who were conscientious and faithful 
acted according to the precepts provided for them. 
But some began in the course of time to deny the 
literal meaning of the precepts left by their 
master. They said that one part was an interpo- 
lation, that another was unnecessary, that several 
orders were bo peculiar that they did not see the 
use of acting according to them •, \3cel\K\. ^\. V\i^iJsv 
^Aey praoticaUy discarded the entire ^iwi^QiV-^^, 
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and did just what their fancy and inclination led 
them to do. 

When the nobleman returned he rewarded all 
those servants who had observed his instructions ; 
but he dismissed the unconscientious from his 
service, and sent them forth, away from all their 
luxury and riot, to reap the consequences of their 
disobedience. 



Impeefect Chbistians. 

Should we cast out from our communion those 
whose Christianity is imperfect ? 

Surely not, if we see that the life they possess 
is a real Christian life. A sovereign is good and 
will pass ctlrrent though its effigy is partially 
effaced ; and so a servant of the heavenly Master, 
if truly such, though not perfect in all his actions, 
is His servant still. 



Beauty and Principle. 

Is the commencement of the religious life in all 
the same ? 

No, far from it. T3leligioTim«»^'K!L<i«^\s^^i^^^ 
with a love of tt© \>ea\it^ oi YksJ^^'®^^ ^Ji^aSs. ^g^"^^ 
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on until it ends in principle, — just as fruits spring 
out of blossoms ; ^whilst in others it begins with a 
mingled feeling of terror and duty, and goes on 
until it ends in affection, — as the perfect statue is 
formed from the hard and shapeless block of 
marble. 



The Pokootten Peescmptiok. 

Day by day .the disorder went on increasing. 
At first the fever spread gradually, and many 
who were attacked by it scarcely thought them- 
selves ill. They wore able to work, and felt 
much as usual, except that at times a faintness 
crept over them, and life instead, of being a 
pleasure became a burden. "With others the 
disease W6w very manifest ; every pulse beat with 
a feverish excitement, the spirits sank, and a deep 
gloom rested upon the mind; the future seemed 
filled with terror, and over all brooded the shadow 
of death. Various remedies were tried, and many 
physicians and nurses gave their advice. And 
very various was the advice given. Some recom- 
mended a course of pleasure, and others a course 
of abstinence. Many said that the only thing 
needed waa for those who supposed themselves 
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ill to forget all about the illness and act a9 
though they were perfectly well. Many more 
declared that they were in possession of certain 
infallible remedies, which if they were but fairly 
tried would banish the disease from the town 
before the summer waned into the autumn. But 
strange to say, the sufferers could not forget their 
sufferings, and each and all of the nostrums failed 
to work the cures their possessors had' so con- 
fidently predicted. What was to be done ? The 
church bell was heard to toll for funerals every 
day; and an air, first of sorrow and then of 
despair,^ settled upon the town. 

When things had been for a length of time in 
this state of gloom, some of the old townspeople 
remembered that this was not the only time the 
disorder had raged in the country. At first this 
recollection only caused greater sorrow to the 
diseased. But before long it began to be 
rumoured that there was an old remedy which 
had often been tried, and always, it was said, 
with success. The question next arose, where 
was the prescription containing it to be found ? 
It was suggested by some that perhaps the public 
library might contain it in one of its books; 
others thought that probably as it had been so 
useful in former times it might be found amongst 
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the documents of the corporation. These sur- 
mises ended in a diligent search being made ; and 
at length the volume of prescriptions was dis- 
covered, in a good state of preservation, as though 
it had been highly valued at some former period 
in the history of the town. 

Very great, as may be supposed, was the 
rejoicing both amongst the healthful and the sick. 
The former were glad that their friends should 
have a chance of recovery, and the latter hoped 
that their time of suffering was nearly ended. 
At first a little doubt as to the efficacy t)f the 
remedy was felt. But this was soon at an end. 
AVhoever fairly used it was restored to perfect 
health; and it was believed that before many 
weeks were past the disease woidd be completely 
subdued. 

But, strange as it may seem, a new difficulty 
arose. The very sick were restored by the use of 
the remedy, even though they appeared to be in 
the last stage of the disease ; and those who were 
beginning to be attacked found that if they tried 
it the disorder was prevented from making any 
further progress. After this success one would 
have thought that all the people would be glad 
to use the remedy. But no : some persons set to 
work to prove that the prescription, which did 
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not profess to be in the handwriting of the 
author, was not really the composition of the 
physician whose name was affixed to it. Many 
said it was far more clever than anything he 
could have made ; and many others on the con- 
trary said it was far too simple : they felt sure 
that if such a great doctor had set to work to 
write an infallible recipe he would have made it 
more complex and wonderful. Other people again 
were found who liked half the remedy, but 
objected to the whole ; and so before they used it 
they got their dispenser to omit certain drugs 
from the compound, and add a few ingredients 
that they imagined would make it more palatable. 
It was a somewhat remarkable thing, however, 
that two classes of persons — the very poor and 
trustful, and the really thoughtful — were willing 
to receive it as they found it. The one class 
knew no better, and so they took it in simple 
faith ; and the other class thought that if the 
physician was skilful enough to be right at all he 
was probably right altogether, and so they too 
accepted it as it was. The persons who altered 
it to suit their own fancies were generally a set 
of conceited sciolists, who wished to appear 
different from all their neighbours, supposing that 
singularity implied wisdom. 

1 
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" I am thankful to say I'm cured," said an old 
man, whose case- at one time had seemed to be 
desperate ; '* and now people want to persaade me 
that I was nerer ill." 

"So they tried with me," replied his com- 
panion, a woman who had snfEered from a very 
violent though short attack of the disorder; 
"but I remember the pain too well ever to 
believe that. And what's more, whatever they 
may say about the doctor's medicine, I am sure 
it is pure and good, for it raised me up from the 
very brink of the grave, and made me quite a 
new person. I am certain of one thing, that it 
has saved my life." 

The Satlob's Lnrx. 

Is it not unwise to believe where we cannot 
flilly understand ? 

Surely not. A sailor's line may not be long 
enough to fathom the sea ; but it may be of use 
nevertheless to keep his vessel off the rocks and 
shoals.* Neither by out intellect may we be 
able to fathom all the depths in the ocean of 

* " Locke on the Understanding/' book !., chap, i., 

par. 6* 
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religion ; but reason may assure tis that there is 
water enough for our ships to sail in without 
running aground. 



The Life of the Good Mait akd the 

"WOELDLT, 

To what may we liken the lives of the good 
and the worldly ? 

Sometimes a life is like a mountain torrent, 
which begins its course wildly, dashing from 
rock to rock, and flashing in and out amongst the 
pebbles, until it at length grows calm and flows 
through the land as a rivulet, bringing health 
to the village home, and clothing the fields with 
a garment of verdure : such, with its imperfect 
commencement, is many a good man's course. 
Sometimes a life is like a rapid river which 
sweeps all before it with its impetuous energy 
and silent strength, but becomes rough and 
tempestuous when it reaches the ocean and is 
lost in its waters : such is the course of many of 
those who live only for the world. 
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The Spbino-tihe of the Spiarr : a Simili- 
tude OF THE SpKING. 

" Is it possible, master,'* asked a disciple of 
his teacher, " to obtain spiritual instruction from 
all the scenes surrounding us, and all the troubles 
that try our faith?" **It is possible," replied 
the teacher, " but very difficult. The heart must 
be opened as well as the eye, to perceive the 
analogies between the higher life and the lower. 
All the objects that are good and beautiful may 
become our instructors, and even from what is 
evil many have been able to obtain lessons of the 
greatest use. Like a bee that extracts honey from 
a poisonous flower, they find that they can get 
profit out of an unrighteous world. The storm, 
in the economy of the earth, is as necessary as 
the sunshine ; and undoubtedly the discipline of 
trial is as requisite for us as the discipline of suc- 
cess. Nature is a vast book of parables, and 
blessed is he who has the insight to perceive its 
meaning." 

" I would that I were able to do so," said the 
scholar. *' It is now the spring-time ; canst thou 
see any religious lessons in the awaking of the 
world £rom its winter gloom ? " 
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" Thou hast opened the volume of nature at a 
leaf that is full of instruction," answered the old 
man. " The earth just now is a highly coloured 
page of the deepest spiritual wisdom. The real 
beginning of the year is the spring. The buds 
burst, the flowers open, under the influence of 
April sunshine and April showers. The trees 
unfold their leaves, the birds sing songs of 
melody. The horse-chesnut puts forth its clus- 
ters of blossoms, the oak and lime display their 
softest green. The daisy, buttercup, and clover 
enamel every field and every bank. The haw- 
thorn, lilac, and laburnum bloom beside the 
cottage doors. Above, the sky is sunny blue ; 
around, the earth is fresh and fair. All things 
seem new. It is a time of life and hope ; and 
the heart of man leaps up, like a crystal well 
bursting through its winter bonds of ice, and 
rejoices in its newly-gained light and liberty. 

'* "With just such another spring the spiritual 
life commences. The spiritual state, as we know, 
is the real, and far more glorious than the natural. 
It has those truths of which buds, flowers, and 
mosses, birds, insects, and gems, sunshine, form, 
and colours are only the outward shadows. The 
true ideal is but imperfectly imaged by what is 
beheld through our material vision. These thingjs 
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are as the body ; that is the soul : they are the 
vehicle ; that is the truth conveyed — the Divine 
music which is poured forth through the pipes of 
nature's organ. And into this spiritual empire 
the soul finds itself bom. All these wonders are 
around it, and amid them all the Sun of righte- 
ousness shines forth, making them visible and 
tinging them with His richest glory. 

'^ But this spring does not last for ever. It is 
intended to lead to something better and richer 
than itself, even to the summer and autumn, or 
perfection, of the Christian life. Dark days come 
when the sun is hidden, wet. days when the 
world is shut out from our sight, chilly days 
when the breath of winter. o^ce more returns and 
passes over the landscape. And gradually the 
blossoms in which wo have delighted fall away. 
At firstfperhaps we are troubled for their loss, 
wishing to keep all the freshness and beauty of 
our early days ; but we soon find out that it is 
necessary for the flowers to wither if the fruit is 
to take their place, and so wc cease to grieve over 
the dying bloom. Thus by degrees we learn that 
the spring is not an end in itself, it is only the 
means to an end ; and we think more of the pro- 
duce the harvest will bring Dg th^ of the bright- 
fi&Bj^ ot fhe sk^ of Ma^, 
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'' Canst thou understand the similitude, my 
scholar? The beauty of the spring-time is the 
fireshness and pleasure of our early days in the 
Christian course, whilst the splendour of the 
summer and the ripe stores of autumn are those 
principles and practices come to perfection which 
make up the noble life of true spiritual man- 
hood." 



Life and BKiirrr. 

For what in our teaching should we first 
strive? 

Life is of the first importance, and afterwards 
whatever tends to recommend the reception of 
that life to others. The teacher may illustrate as 
much as he pleases ; but if vitality be wanting he 
is after all only robing and painting and jewelling 
a corpse. 



Unknown Lanovage. 

To what may we liken the word of God, as it 
is too often read ? 

It is like an unknown language, which a child 
is able to read aloud but cannot comprehend, He 
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titters sotuids Which ihay perhaps contain trains 
bf deep reftsoning, the loftiest flights of the 
imagination, or instructions of the highest value ; 
but not one word sinks into his heart, or conveys 
a definite idea to his mind. At last he grows 
weary of the useless task, and flings it aside as a 
senseless and unsatisfactory labour. 

Like this child also are those who set up as 
teachers of the truth without having flrst them* 
selves 'received the truth experimentally. Far 
better is the prattle of an infant in speech that it 
understands, than the oratory of one who talks 
of a subject he has only imperfectly compre- 
hended. 



The Pilot and the Smi?» 

To wbat may we liken the Church on earth, 
aiid the Holy Spirit who is its Guardian and 
Guide ? 

The church is like a vessel, tossed by the 
storm^— a little ship that has to bear all the dash- 
ing of a hostile sea : whilst the Spirit is like the 
pilot who stands upon deck to conduct her in 
Mifbty to the haven of immortal life. It is His to 
gtude beVf to sate her from sunken rocks, to steer 
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her clear of shoals and banks, so that her costly 
freight may be at length deposited in her Owner's 
storehouse. Without a pilot the vessel would be 
hurried to destruction : the pilot without a vessel 
would not be able to display his care and skill. 



WiTHEEINO PlOWERS. 

To what may we compare those who are seek- 
ing happiness only amongst the pleasures of this 
life? 

They are like flowers that love the summer 
sunlight. They rejoice to expose themselves to 
the full blaze of glory, to drink in the golden 
beams, to bathe themselves in an ocean of bright- 
ness. They hope to flourish by this means ; but 
they are disappointed. The heat soon withers 
up their fragile blossoms, their leaves droop, their 
colours fade, their perfume is destroyed, they 
begin to die. 

When men are in this state the Master comes 
and oflTcrs to refresh them with the water of 
eternal life. They will be glad to receive it, you 
feel sure. But no, you are much mistaken ; they 
will try some other consolation, and remove to 
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another spot; they will drink from the world, 
spread their roots farther into the earth, and 
obtain health from their native soil. 



The Value of Beauty and Utiutt, 

Which is the more yaluablei the cup-shaped 
blossom of the purple conyolvulus, or the ripened 
ear of com ? 

Each has its valuOi and probably in yalue 
neither exceeds the other. We prize the flower, 
although its bravery lasts only a day, since every 
beautiful object delights the soul, and is in truth 
a snule from God. And we likewise prize the 
ear of com, which is also a thing of beauty, 
though of a humbler kind, for it has a mysterious 
power by which it sustains the strength of nmn, 
and fills his heart with joy. 



God's Globy and Human SuFFEBiNa. 

**How can God be glorified by our suffer- 
ings?" asked a leamcr of his master; ''is it a 
pl^fisuTQ to Sim^ as some persons teach us, to s^ 
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us undergoing the punishment He inflicts upon 
us ? or does He chastise us simply that He may 
increase His own glory ? " 

" Nay, my scholar," replied the teacher ; 
" although He has often been represented as the 
harsh taskmaster who punishes us only because 
He chooses to show His power to punish, this is 
not the way in which He reveals Himself to us. 
' Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.' Consider for a 
moment: a parent is obliged to correct his son 
for his disobedience. Tenderness says, ' Spare 
him;' duty says, 'Let him suffer now that he 
may be benefited hereafter.' The father is too 
wise to sacrifice the future benefit to the present 
indulgence, and the child is punished. Yet the 
father does not delight in the punishment; he 
only yields to a stem necessity. But how, you 
may ask, is he glorified by the suffering of the 
boy ? In this way : the chastisement is effectual, 
the bad habit is destroyed, the child grows up to 
a noble manhood, and does credit to the parent 
who has so worthily trained him. 

"And thus, not for His pleasure, but for our 
profit, does the Almighty Father cause us to 
suffer ; and only as we are benefited can He bo 
said to be glorified." 
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The Beacon Light. 

To what shall we liken the warning given ns 
by those who have made a wreck of life ? 

It is like the beacon light that bums above the 
pile of sunken rocks. Ko mariner is attracted 
by it to warm himself at its blaze ; but as soon 
as he sees it he carefully steers away. Through 
the darkness of the night it sends forth a gleam 
like a lurid meteor, and it only shines because 
there is destruction around it. 



"WoBK AND "Wisdom. 

How may the Christian teacher learn to adapt 
his instructions to those whom he is called upon 
to guide ? 

Let him be instructed by the diligence and 
care of the husbandman. No wise farmer would 
think of sowing all his lands with the same kind 
of seed. Before he began his labours he would 
study the nature and capabilities of every field, 
to discover whether it were fit for pasture, for 
cereal crops, or for an. orcbivxid, wv^ «^ ^^^^\^\\^ 
fe the best of his judgment. "SoT^il ^wi^*^^ 
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would he be disregarding the power of the Lord 
of providence. After all this care the same sun- 
light, rain, and dew would need to descend upon 
every part to make it fruitful; and only by the 
blessing of Heaven could his work be crowned 
with success. 



The Bund Child. 

" I cannot love God," said a thoughtless man, 
'* for I have never seen Him." 

*' Canst thou not?" replied his companion. 
**Then thou canst do less than the little blind 
girl who sits under the shade of the chesnut tree 
on the village green. She can love her father 
and mother, though she has never seen them, and 
will never see them till the latest hour of her 
life. Learn from that child, poor and helpless as 
she appears to be ; and let her take thee by the 
hand, and lead thee to the Everlasting Father." 



Unchecked Geowth. 

** I saw, years ago," said an old man to a boy, 

** a little packet of Bometiimg\\iaX.\^<3Vi.^i^^'^ 

lubbisbj lying about in a 4ra"^et\ ^ol^^^S^ss^ 
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thinking what I was doing, I scattered it upon 
a grass-plat before mj windows. It happened to 
be the seed of a common plant, and before long 
it sprang up and burst into blossom. I thought 
little of it at the time, but I soon found that it 
began to spread itself all over the garden, till it 
seemed likely to choke everything else. I got 
persons to help me root it up, yet all our efforts 
for some time seemed to be unavailing, and it 
was not till after we had worked for several 
years that the ground was quite clear of it. A 
little of the plant would perhaps have been an 
ornament, but its overgrowth became a trouble, 
as it seemed likely to injure every shrub that 
was near it." 

" What is the meaningof this story, master? " 
asked the boy, thinking there was some deeper 
truth in the words than at first sight appeared. 

** It means this," the teacher answered,- "there 

are some habits we allow ourselves to get into, 

such as regarding everything from a satirical or a 

humorous x>oint of view, that threaten to render 

useless all our more serious thoughts and higher 

aspirations. Bemember, that neither satire or 

humour 18 wrong in itself, but either may become 

a deadly enemy to good if it \s \3X\o^eWi ^tw6^ 

unchecked/' 
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The Seasons. 

Our hearts resemble the world of nature, and 
require change of season. All prosperity, like 
the sapphire light of summer, soon bums them 
up ; all sorrow, like the ceaseless rain in autumn, 
prevents the ripening of the choicest fruits of 
the Spirit. Yegetable and animal life would 
soon decay if there were nothing but the storms 
and snows of winter. The man to whom pro- 
sperity is denied gets satirical and bitter, as 
though an east wind were constantly emanating 
from him ; or else he is so bowed down by de- 
spondency that he becomes a trouble to himself 
and all he meets with. 

We need the beautiful varieties of the seasons 
in our lives, if we are to become worthy servants 
of the eternal Master. 



Temptations. 

To what may we liken our temptations, and 
the way in which we may rise above them ? 

I have often thought that they resemble the 
rocks which rear their jagged, sv^^e^ ^Q'S'i *^^ 
wares when it is low water, l^o N^^'Stf^. ^>»^^ 
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come near thenii and even the little boat is 
obliged to pass amongst tbem with the greatest 
care. But after awhile the tide comes sweeping 
into the bay, and buries the rocks under a flood of 
water, so that the largest ships may ride in 
safety, above their teeth of death, together with 
the lightest skiff. 

In our unbelief we often ask, How can I hope 
to resist the many enemies who constantly seem 
to be seeking my destruction ? But before long 
the influence of the Holy Spirit will come, bearing 
us in safety like a rising tide over the rocks of 
temptation. 



Might and Goodness. 

When I have read the histories of some of the 
licroes of the world, I have been reminded of a 
volcanic island, seen far off through the darkness 
of the night, crowned with a coronet of flame, 
and lighting the sea for leagues around it with a 
lurid brightness: whilst I have compared the 
good to some spot of beauty and fertility, the 
shores of which are washed by the waters of the 
ocean, whilst its inland scenery iftfks^^SJOcLtcva^ 
trees and Mds of com^ anditava\\e^^«x^^xvss\R»^ 
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"\^ith the nmrmur of the rivulet, the voice of 
industry, and the shouts of children at their play. 
Which is the more to he envied: the volcanic 
rock with its terrible splendours and dcsoli^iting 
terror, — or the isle of beauty, scarcely seen from 
afar, but full of calm and peaceful life? 



Weeds. 

Does the presence of evil thoughts in the heart 
prove that our religion is a deception ? 

Kot unless they are encouraged and delighted 
in. A fairly cultivated garden may have many 
Tvecds in it that escape the gardener's eye, or 
elude his greatest care, and grow amid the 
blossoms or the fruit; but he docs not regard 
them as a portion of his produce, nor desire for 
them anything else than destruction. 

If, however, the weeds are allowed to grow in 
their own rank luxuriance, the enclosure after a 
time may cease to be a garden, and become only 
a dreary wilderness, in which the useless chokes 
the good, and prevents its being cither beautiful 
or fruitful. 
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The Light of DESTKircnoir. 

To what shall wo liken the sinful amusements 
of the wicked ? 

They are like the phosphorescent light that is 
sometimes seen hovering over dangerous swamps. 
Par off, amid the darkness of the night, it looks 
bright and cheering ; but it arises from decay, 
and he who follows it is alliu'ed to destruction. 



The Latjnch. 

'* Now," said a youth who had just made a 
public profession of his religion by receiving 
the communion supper of the Lord — "now I 
shall really advance in the higher life. I wish 
to live only for the service of the heavenly 
Master. Prom this time forth I shall be His, 
and His alone." 

" May God speed thee on thy course, my son," 
said his instructor as he gazed with the deepest 
interest at the boyish form, so young and pro- 
mising with its new religious life, the shrine of 
many high desires and "ko^etxA ^<i^'s^'Cia!ds5^\ 
'may Ood speed thee, and t^t^^t^^ ^^^ «k^^ 
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all the perils of thy future career. "Wilt thou 
bear with me whilst I speak to thee through a 
similitude?" 

** Thou hast borne with my ignorance for years, 
master," said the boy ; " and gladly will I 
listen to thy words of wisdom, and treasure them 
up in my heart." 

'<It is a pleasant sight," said the man of 
experience, " to see the newly built vessel sliding 
from her stocks on to the bosom of the water. 
With a cloudless sky above her, the colours of a 
mighty nation floating over her, the cheers of a 
thousand gazers, the hopes of those who have 
spent days and nights of thought about her, 
down, gently down she slides, and lies in swan- 
like beauty on the surface of the deep. The day 
of launch is joyous. Hopes are high, fears are 
few. She rests within the water. The builder 
feels that another vessel has succeeded so far. 
The merchant hopes that she will scorn the shock 
of waves, escape the fury of the storm, and often 
plough the ocean freighted with the produce of 
far distant countries. So far all is well. But 
she has only just begun her course. The rock, 
the shoal, the lightning, the tempest, the fire^ 
are dangera she may meet mVk\ fewsi'^fej^^a.^a* 
a well-med vessel she caoncA, "W^^ ^ft ^^«^« 
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So, although the sky upon the launch day may be 
blue, although the gazers may shout and cheer the 
ship as she drops down upon her future element, 
the owner who knows the dangers before her, 
while he rejoices in her newly-made beauty, will 
remember also the losses and destruction to 
which she may be subject; and thus he can 
only rejoice with a trembling hope. 

''As it is with the vessel, so is it with the 
youthful Christian. With joy he enters on his 
course. The Great Builder has been fashioning 
him in secret ; He has firmly fastened his beams 
by His heavy strokes. He has built him on the 
land. The vessel at length is finished : it must 
be launched upon the tide, — that ocean of the 
world, with its guiding stars and its sunken 
rocks, its nights of tempest and its days of calm, 
its brilliant sunsets and its lurid fires, its furious 
hurricanes and its stately rides into the long- 
wished for haven. The ship must do the work 
for which it has been formed. Before the church 
and the world the Christian comes forward, and 
acknowledges the name of his Master. Many 
press round him to wish him God speed ; many 
wave the £ag of hope as they see him enter on 
J^i's life-long course, lint Vilil ^o%^ '^'W ^'LSi 
apon the outward bound shi^ e^^wxA oti'Omjv ^^s^ 
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and welcome this same vessel, aU dangers over- 
come, back into the port of safety ? 

'^ It is a noble sight to see the vessel launched 
under a smiling sky. It is a sight more noble 
still to see her, when the storm has gathered 
round her, meeting the shock of the waves and 
flinging them from her like summer spray; 
rocking upon the deep, yet heedless of the winds 
that rend the clouds and madden the sea, but are 
unable to destroy the ship that bravely battles 
with the gale ; and at length to behold her float- 
ing on her way unshaken and uninjured, the 
victor of the tempest. Such is the ChristiaQ's 
life; with storms like these he has constantly 
to battle. Temptations of every kind gather 
round him and assail him ; and he need always 
be on his guard. The morning that wakes in 
splendour is frequently the precursor of the 
hnrricane ; the evening that dies in glory is often 
the forerunner of the tempest. For days he 
hardly sees the sun, or sees it only through thick 
mists. Do what he will, strive as he may, he 
cannot remain in the light. Cloud hurries after 
cloud, vapour pursues vapour, fog succeeds to fog. 
And thus is God disciplining His people. By 
turning away the biightne^ft oi la^l^Rft^^s^ ^^s^- 
ing Himself in tte ttdOt ^^oxsA^, "^^ \fi»^^ 
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them the true and solemn meaning of life, the 
deep and constant need of faith and unhesitating 
confidence in^EEimself. By shewing them nothing 
but sea beneath and around them, nothing but 
winds and clouds aboye them ; by allowing the 
storm and darkness to gather over them, and by 
delivering them from the same, He lets them see 
that He is more mighty than the ocean, that He 
is above the clouds, that He mles and guides and 
directs the raging of the tempest, that He can 
drive away the gloom, and that He is able to 
bring His own at length to the desired haven. 

'^ And to this port of safety and of immortal 
life, young disciple, may He bring both thee 
and me." 



The Foolish Bevelleb. 

A certain rich man invited his poorer neigh- 
bours to a feast. "Come to my mansion early," 
he said, " and pass the long summer day with 
me. I will allow you to use everything I 
possess ; and from morning to midnight we will 
strive to spend the hours with profit and pleasure." 
A number of persons accepted the invitation, and 
everyone expected that the visit would be one 
of unmixed /satisfaction. 
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The rich man's house was situated in a well- 
cultivated park on the side of a hill, commanding 
the finest views of the surrounding scenery. 
In the distance, forming a boundary to the 
landscape, could be seen a chain of moorland 
hills, whilst the foreground was filled by a plain 
of rich meadows and orchards, through which 
a mountain brook went flashing in and out 
amid a fringe of bushes. The grounds were 
provided with shows and swings ; and scattered 
about in various parts, imder groups of trees, a 
number of tents were erected to afford shelter 
from the heat of the sun. 

A great many guests from all the surrounding 
towns and villages were assembled. Some were 
old and others young, some rich and others 
poor, some plain and others beautiful ; but all of 
them, however different their pursuits, seemed 
to enter into the amusements and occupations 
of the day with the greatest eagerness. And 
their employments were very various. Many 
began the morning by running races ; and 
whoever came off victor was crowned with a 
garland of green leaves, and highly applauded 
by those who had watched the sport. Others 
amused themselves by sailing paper boats on a 
little fish-pond, and flying kites, staking large 
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sums of money on the vessel that was most 
quickly blown by the wind across the pool, or 
the kite that attained the greatest height. 
Others again passed their timo in examining 
the curiosities collected by the master of the 
mansion, — works of art, statues and pictures, 
yaluable productions from different nations, and 
the antiquities of the classical and oriental 
world, the sight of which seemed to carry one 
back to the early morning of the earth, — and 
the rare and costly books he had brought 
together in his library. Thus all were satisfied. 
There was wisdom for the wise, and folly for 
the foolish; and the only thing the assembled 
guests thought they had to do was to crowd as 
much enjoyment as possible into the passing 
hours. 

Amongst the crowd of visitors, I especially 
noticed two young men who were strolling 
along under the shade of an avenue of elm 
trees. The elder had a thoughtful expression 
of countenance, and was respectably, though not 
richly, dressed. The younger appeared to be 
tired and haggard, and was clothed in a suit of 
tim dry 'looking finery. 
'^Jt's yevf Jkind of oiir ricTa. ud^ovM^^^ ^a£^^ 
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the elder visitor, *' to invite us all to partake of 
the pleasures of his mansion/' 

**I don't see much kindness in it," replied 
his companion. **When a person has beautiful 
and pleasant things, he ought to share them 
with others." 

" But even if he does this, the kindness re- 
mains the same," answered the first speaker. 
** You do not find people generally willing to 
do so." 

*' Oh, but they ought to be willing. Now if 
/ had wealth, I should make everyone I met 
happy with it ; and I think our old host, with 
his lots of fine things, cannot do less than invite 
his neighbours to be merry at his expense. But 
the worst of it all is, it lasts so short a time ; 
to-morrow we shall be cast on our own resources 
again ; yet why trouble ? * Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.' " 

*^ButI suppose you have a home and occu- 
pation to return to ? You have surely prepared 
for the future, and are not wasting the day in 
pleasure without knowing where to-morrow's 
food may come from ? " 

** To-morrow's food ! I don't even know where 

to-nighVa bed is to be got*, W\. \ «Q::^'^^'^^^5s.'*^^^^ 

turn up somewhere or oftxex, K\» ^^1 ^c^iu&'fc v 
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don't intend to let the thought of it trouble my 
mind just now. Let's be jolly whilst we can, I 
say, and not be always bothering our heads 
about the future.** 

So saying he ran off from his sober companion 
to join a group of young persons who were 
playing at a game of forfeits, and I lost sight of 
him for several hours. 

When I saw him next, he was sitting in the 
large hall of the mansion, at supper. He looked 
tired and lonely, although he was surrounded 
by companions, and I could not help noticing 
that his eyes were dull and his eyelids heavy, 
as though he would willingly have fallen asleep. 
The master of the feast was telling his guests 
how happy it made him to see them around him, 
and hoping that the day had been a pleasant 
and healthful one for them all. But the young 
man in the tawdry clothes was far too languid 
to heed what was being said ; and at length ho 
seemed to be so much inclined to slumber, that 
those who sat near him were obliged to stir him 
continually lest he should become altogether 
unconscious. Even then he scarcely moved; and 
tIjG only words he uttered were an inquiry why 
he could not be left alone. 
About midnight the ptaly \iToV^ xx^- "^J^^^ 
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of the visitors went to their homes, satisfied 
with the pleasant and profitable entertainment 
they had received. But I could not help 
noticing that a great many appeared to be in 
the circumstances the young man had 8x>oken 
of, — ^they had not secured a shelter for the nighty 
and were without provision for the future. 

What became of them, then ? you ask. 

I cannot tell you. They were obliged to 
leave the mansion, and had, I suppose, to 
wander about through the darkness to keep 
themselves alive. But I fear many were unable 
to do this. Like the young man I have told you 
of, they were so quickly overcome by slumber 
that they were obliged to lie down anywhere, — 
under the shelter of a hedge, or in a ditch, — 
regardless of the fact that probably their sleeping 
in the open air would end in death. 
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It was a sad spectacle, people said, to see him 
with his sightless eyes dttm^ "ttawt ^^ ^ssiN^a^ 
door whilst the other cluiareTii^AKS^«sA^s5»s«^ 
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under the olive trees beside the lake. It was a 
sad spectacle, for he had been bom blind, and 
consequently he had not even the remembrance 
of sight. He had no fair mental pictures to 
recall, no looks of love to think about, nothing 
but a world of blackness where there should have 
been a paradise of beauty. 

"Mother,'* said he, one day, "what is the 
sunshine like ? " 

"I don't know how to describe it, David," 
said his mother; "but it is very bright and 
beautiful." 

" I hear you talk of the trees," he said, " and 
of the lake, and the sky, and I want to know 
something about them." 

"The sky is blue," said his mother, "the 
trees are green, and the lake reflects the clouds 
and the sunshine." 

" What are blue and green ? " asked the boy ; 
" and what are the sunshine and the clouds ? " 

But his mother could not teU him. She was 
only a poor Jewess of Galilee, — one of the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

II. 
A few days after the "boy "Via^ «^^ V^x HJc^^^^ 
quesiioiiB one of her ive\fe\v\io\ttft ^«safe tvwssot^^ 
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into her house with aetonishment in her face, 
crying out, '^ Miriam, hast thou eyer heard of 
the Prophet of Nazareth ? " 

" Nay," replied Miriam; "what dost thou say ? 
There are no prophets in these days, unless John 
of the Jordan, who haptized the people in the 
river, was one ; and even if he was, King Herod 
has imprisoned and killed him." 

**Thou art mistaken," cried her companion, 
joyfully. ** Jesus, the Son of Joseph and Mary 
of Nazareth, and the true heir to the crown of 
our people, has been preaching in almost every 
town in Galilee ; and when He has done teaching 
the multitudes who flock to hear Him, He heals 
the sick, and sends them home to their Mends 
rejoicing." 

** Dost thou believe it is true ? " cried Miriam 
in astonishment. "It is hard to credit it, 
although I have heard something of it before. 
I wish He would come to our village. If I 
dared I would ask Him to give my David his 
sight. But I suppose He is so great/' she 
added a moment after, sorrowfully, "that He 
would not condescend to help a blind boy, who is 
only a poor widow's son." 

" There thou art wxong,^' ^«iii\i&x \i.^\ss!^\!ssssss^\ 
Ho is a wonderful prophet ', 'W^.'S.^*^ ^^ 



// 
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as He is wonderful. He lately called for some 
little children who were brought to Him when 
His disciples wanted to drive them away, and 
took them up in His arms and blessed them." 

** Well, then," said Miriam, '* if that is true I 
will ask Him to restore my boy's sight, should 
He be anywhere near here. He can but refuse 
me, or take no notice of my supplication." 



in. 

A short time after this conversation the cry 
was heard in the village street, *' Jesus, the 
Prophet of I^azareth, is coming: go ye out to 
meet Him;" and from all the cottages the 
villagers poured forth, that they might be 
amongst the first to give Him welcome. After 
He had entered one of the houses, and rested 
Himself, — ^for the sun was hot, and He had 
walked that morning with His disciples from a 
distant town, — ^He gathered the people to the 
margin of the lake, and addressed to them some 
of those words that are still to be found amongst 
the most sacred treasures of the Church. When 
He bad done speaking a -woTasji, trembling at 
her own boldness, pressed ^fcxwji^ ^^ ^tosa^^ 
leading a Mind boy \>y ttio \im^ «sA Yafc€^^ 
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before Him, cried, "Eabbi and Son of David, 
have pity on my child I " 

" What is the matter with thy child ?" asked 
the Great Teacher. 

''Ho has been blind from his birth; and I 
know that if Thou wilt Thou canst restore his 
sight." 

Then the Master turned to the boy, and asked, 
''Wouldst thou receive thy sight?*' and when 
the child answered, "Yes, Lord," as his mother 
had taught him, the Divine Physician passed His 
hands over liis eyes, and the lad ran forward to 
His feet with astonishment, and cried, "Master, 
I behold Thee ! " and worshipped Him. 



IV. 

His work in that village was done, and the 
wonder-working Teacher, with His disciples, was 
gone to the other side of the lake. The widow, 
with her boy's hand resting in hers, sat outside 
her cottage, under the branches of a vine, watching 
the stars come forth in the sky, and reflect their 
brilliance in the waters of the Sea of Qalilee. 

"He has given thee thy sights" eoid ^^ 
mother. " Jfow thou laiO'weBfe'^\^^^» '^^^ *^ ^^^'^^ 
''Yea,'' said tho boy, ^^oaOi \tesw.5gD.^ ^'^^ 
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tried to imagine it, I had no idea what the world 
was like before." 

^' Yet thou hadst heard the songs of birds, and 
my words of kindness, thou hadst tasted the 
grape, the fig, and the pomegranate, and hadst 
handled the tools with which thy father once 
worked, " 

'* But I could not understand from these. I 
saw not the glory of the sunlight, the colour of 
the lake and the sky, nor the shape of the trees 
and animals. mother, the Prophet has brought 
me into a new world; and I would fain live only 
to praise Him for His mercy." 

V. 

Is this an account of an actual miracle per- 
formed by the Master ? No ; it is but a parable. 
He came to give sight to only a few with blinded 
eyes ; but He appeared on our earth that He might 
pour a flood of brightness over every darkened 
spirit that would call on Him for succour. "We 
need His sight-restoring touch. Until He speaks 
we are in the gloom ; but when he passes His 
Jiand over our faces we awake to the conscious- 
i2ess of a new life and a new ^otVOi. ^^ ^«KStf>k\» 
^derstand merely .by hewcBoy. ^^xttxx^\.\vw^ 
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the sonso of spiritual sight restored if we are 
over to comprehend the higher world for our- 
selves. And He alone, who did so many deeds 
of mercy during His short earthly course, that if 
all were written the records of them would fill 
the earth, can give us the power to perceive this 
spirit land. 



Tab Prophet's Vision. 

Moses, the lawgiver of the Hebrew nation, sat 
alone in his tent one day, weary with the 
obstinacy of his people. "I have led them 
from Egypt," he murmured, " where they were 
burdened and slain as their task-masters chose, 
only to bring them to perish in the wilderness. 
What will be the end of this journey I know 
not." 

I^ow the angel of the Lord had been sent to 
the prophet to reveal to his mind the things that 
were to come to pass in tbe future. The spirit 
drew dear to the lawgiver, and touched his 
brow with his hand, and immediately he fell into 
a deep slumber. He dreamed that it was night. 
He was walking oyex a '^«ja^i ^^kol ^ks^cs^ -"^^k^^j^ 
thore wore cities and ^riaa^^^\i>i^^>'«^^'^^ 
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various races of people who had congregated 
from the surrounding country. The sun had set 
many hours before, and the clouds that swept 
over the sky only allowed a few stars to shine 
through their rifted spaces. The towns were 
made as light as possible ; but their only bright- 
ness was derived &om a number of bonfires and 
lamps that flamed forth in various parts, casting 
a ruddy glow athwart the gloom, which only 
tended, however, after all, to shew how intense 
was the darkness. 

Suddenly the vision changed. Instead of a 
darkened plain he saw spread out before him a 
land of hiUs and valleys amidst which the vine 
and pomegranate, the palm and fig, the rose and 
lily grew in the richest profusion. Cities and 
villages were dotted over the scene, and lakes 
and rivulets shone amongst the fields. A busy 
population was at work in the land, and all parts 
of the country he found filled with the sounds of 
industry and the songs of children. But it was 
not the morning yet. The moon sailed calmly 
through the sky, and bathed the landscape in a 
flood of light white as ivory ; and so intense was 
the brigbtneBB that the country seemed to repose 
under a mUder kind of day* 
^gmn tbe vision cliaBgeai. 1V^ ^a-^^^s^^ ^^^ 
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altered. The prophet seemed to be seated on the 
summit of a hill. Before him were busy towns, 
some grand and stately, filled with palaces and 
the choicest works of arts, and others close and 
squalid, with narrow streets and poisonous dens, 
whero the poor were congregated. Over the 
whole earth the sun was shining with all the 
brightness of an oriental summer day. Yet 
strange to say it brought no health to the weak and 
sickly, and no consolation to the fever-stricken, 
and there were many who built their houses so 
as to exclude the light as far as it was possible. 

The angel touched him. He awoke from his 
vision, and was still in his tent. As he mused 
over what he had beheld, he said — "The dark 
night-scene resembles the state of the world 
wherever men have forgotten the Most High God. 
The moonlit land is the country of promise to 
which I am leading the children of Israel. But 
the sunlight wiU come at length, and then whoso- 
ever wishes to receive it will be able to accept the 
truth.'' 



The Links. 



'* What's the use oi ^0TA<iix\\fc"«:^ <5?l -s:<i^>^si!^ 
I asked, as I gazed xx^eu ^^>1^^ ^"^ ^Ni&\:^Kx'^^* 
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"That rubbish heap," said my companion, 
"is made up of a number of links. At present, 
as you say, it appears to be useless ; but when 
we have fastened the links together we shall find 
them of some value." 

We set to work, and before long we had made 
a strong chain ; and we found that the pile of 
rusty rubbish that had lain for years neglected 
in the yard until it was regarded as a nuisance, by 
being skilfully united became an article of use 
and beauty, and was sold for a good price. 

Union is not only strength, but utility like- 
wise. 



The Fish££M£5. 

One evening a boat with three fishermen 
in it was sailing near the coast. The sea had 
become rough, and the twilight of the autumn 
day was rapidly fading into darkness. 

"There will be a gale to-night," said one of 
the fishermen to his companions, " and it will be 
a good thing for those who are safe on shore." 

" Ay, ay, the storm's rising," replied another, 
^^and before long it wiH be down upon us." 
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They were right. The wind went moaning past 
them like a living creature in pain, and tha 
waves tossed the boat up and down in a kind of 
terrible sport. Through the drifting rain they 
looked towards the coast, but there was nothing 
to be seen except a long line of perpendicular 
cliffs. 

After a while it became evident that the boat 
was drifting towards a number of sunken rocks. 
All the efforts of the fishermen to steer her 
clear of the white breakers were without avaiL 
Driven by the storm she was hurrying to de- 
struction, and the only thought in the fninds 
of the seamen was what chance they had of 
escaping to the shore. At first it seemed as 
though there was nothing except death before 
them ; but when the final crash oame, and the 
boat was dashed to pieces, the three men, though 
bruised and wounded, managed to swim to land, 
and climb a little way up the cliff. For awhile 
they thought they had only changed a sudden for 
a lingering destruction, and for some time it 
appeared as though the hungry waves would 
wash them from the rocky ledge on which they 
crouched. But although they were chilled with 
the wind and spray they remained in safety ; and 
at last when the tide bad tunned tbey were able 
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to creep along the beach till they reached a part 
of the cliff which they succeeded in scaling. 

Like these men it is possible for us to be in 
safety, although we are almost destitute of the 
comforts of religion. 



Similes. 

Nature and God. — ^Nature is to God, the Spirit 
of Nature, as speech is to thought : how vain to 
worship the shadow, and neglect the substance I 

Sorrow and Prosperity. — Sorrow is the rain 
God sends, Prosperity the sunshine: both are 
necessary to produce a healthful spirit,--^neithcr 
would be sufficient alone. 

Lave. — ^Love is to our inward human world 
what the sunshine is to the world of nature: 
though it might exist without it, it could not 
live ; all would be cold and dead. 

The Light of Heaven. — The eye which hath 
gazed on the brighter light than that of the 
earth, will admire the lights of the earth, but will 
not be dazzled by them. 
^A^ Wtnds of the S|)irit.— 1\i^x^ «t^ ^ssssaa 
^ya in our higher life ytTcv^b. \5aa wxi^ ^'^ N^^ 
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Spirit seem to blow and waft us leagues towards 
the heavenly country: these are the strong 
moments of our existence. 

Clouds. — A cloud of evil is at present between 
us and God ; but soon we shall get beyond the 
cloud, and see His undazzling brightness. 

Power and Love. — God writes His power with 
stars upon the sky, but He writes His love with 
joys upon the heart. 

Little Things. — The difference between a good 
statue and an indifferent one is not in the broad 
outlines, but in the delicate workmanship. So 
likewise is it between the outward life of the 
Christian and other men. 

Calm and Commotion. — Sometimes Gh)d leadeth 
us through His green pastures and beside His still 
waters. But not always. The roads and the 
cities of life are for man's business. The fields 
are for the growth of verdure, not for his 
dwelling. 

Walking on the Sea. — God often leads the 
Christian down the shore to the borders of the 
sea : it is his duty to go straight forward, and 
walk upon it. Faith can enable him to do even this. 

Forms and Life, — ^Forms without life are worse 

than useless : like wing^ s^^wtl QtL\ft ^\s«^%*^5^ 

not only do no good, Wt ^<5?j «t^ x^'S^ ^\ssar 
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drance to the ppirit's flight. They need to be 
united to the body by a band of vitality to be of 
use. 

Darkness. — Darkness brings stars to view, and 
sorrows reveal Divine consolations. The more 
intense the darkness, the greater is the number 
of stars visible; and so the more intense our 
troubles, the more consolations should appear. 

Zife^s £nd. — God can make the chamber of 
death to be only the robing room for the palace 
of immortality. 

DarJi Lives, — Some lives which have been all 
gloomy become clear just before they close, as wo 
often see days of heavy rain followed by a 
brilliant sunset. 

The Sea and the River. — ^Let the wrong of the 
past be as a spent billow of the sea : let the good 
of the future be strong and calm as a summer 
river. 

Righteousness. — It is a good thing when the 

clouds break, and a man can look down into the 

abysses of righteousness. He sees then his own 

imperfection, and how small a portion of the 

wisdom of holiness he really possesses. 

jTroub^e.—Ji you want a strong oak tree you 

do not build a glass-house ovex \\,,\3i\x\»'5C>\jL\vi\,*(W 

^Jasis of bearen blow round \\. ; >i '^^ *^ ^'^^ 
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and worthless it will die, but if it is tough and 
vigorous it will live. So too, if you want a real 
Christian man, of full stature and worthy 
strength, you must let him taste of trouble as 
well as of prosperity: this is how God is 
disciplining all those whom He receives as His 
children. 

Holiness. — It takes us years to climb the 
mountains of holiness, but through carelessness 
wc may fall as much in one minute as we have 
ascended in many months. 

Light of Hemen. — When a Christian enters 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, he sees the 
light of glory shining in front of him before he 
loses sight of the twilight of this world. 

God's Light, — Sometimes God sets the soul on 
fire with His love by striking sparks out of the 
flinty heart ; at other times He lights it up with 
the sunshine of His presence. 

Belief and Practice: — ^A correct theology and 
a correct practice are as necessary to perfect 
spiritual life as a perfectly developed body and 
soul are to the natural. 

Roughness. — The earnest teacher is often 
rough : God does not polish the bark of the oak 
tree. 
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Imperfect Christians, — ^Many Christians arc 
such a mixture of good and evil that they 
resemble a temple, overgrown with moss and 
mildew, and choked with rank, bitter weeds. 

Sin^s Scars. — The soul may be discoloured and 
scarred by guilt, so that it can never be pure and 
beautiful again on earth, though the wounds aro 
healed and the sins forgiven. 

Waters of Sorrow and of Passion, — The waters 
of sorrow are like the waters of irrigation : the 
field only wants the sunshine of the spring to 
bear a glorious crop. But the waters of passion 
are like the waters of a flood ; instead of enrich- 
ing, they sweep all before them. 

Ihoilight or Dawn (from the German). — Is life 
to be the evening twilight before an eternal 
night ? Or the morning dawn before the eternal 
day? 

Floating with the Stream, — ^It is easy to float 
down the stream of religion with the current: 
it is only when we get upon some shoal or mud- 
bank that we And out how little real strength wo 
have. 

Brightness, — Christianity comes to us in our 
troubles as the sunshine to the cold raindrops, 
converting them into a myii«A ^cms x^^^^'osi^ 
^e eternal light 
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Tlie Alphabet. — ^We learn the letters and words 
of the Christian language here; wc shall not 
have to unlearn them in the world above, only 
to acquire the power of using them perfectly. 

A Stifling Atmosphere, — ^You may go into a 
room with so stifling an atmosphere that at first 
you can scarcely breathe, and cannot imagine 
how any one can live in it ; but at length even 
you get used to it. So is it with evil ; if it be 
not fled from, though at first it is dreaded, it 
becomes before long so natural, so much a part 
of ourselves, that we scarcely perceive it. 

Worldly Cares. — Worldly cares, like the large 
stones we sometimes see in the fields, will 
prevent the proper development of the spiritual 
life. Take these away, so that the sundiine of 
the Spirit may rest upon the heart, and the life 
again becomes prosperous. 

Conscience, — Conscience is like a sun-dial; if 
you let truth shine upon it, it will point to right. 
But you may cover it over so that no truth can 
fall upon it; or you may let false light gleam 
upon it, and then it will lead you astray if you 
follow its guidance. 

The Jewish Economy, — God acted in regard to 
iho Jewish economy aa "&.^ ^o^^ Ya.\^^^5^^^i.*vRfc "^^ 
tilings. Pow dio BudJleiTiii \ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^S^- 
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As an old tree dies by degrees, and puts forth a 
few delicate green leaves even after it is cut 
down, so did this aged faith when it was super- 
seded by the new. 

GotTs Estimate and Man^s, — We are sometimes 
disposed to think that God does not regard sin as 
very wrong : at such times let us remember how 
much even a man who strives to be holy hates 
it ; then, since God is perfectly holy, He must 
hate it with a perfect hatred. 

Sbliness. — As pure white light is composed of 
seven colours, so the holiness of the perfect 
Christian character is composed of a number of 
distinct and beautiful virtues. 

Dawn of Bay, — The world at present is in its 
night-state, a state preparing it for that bright 
and everlasting day which is even now coming 
with silent dawning on it. At times it may be 
more starlight, and at other times more cloudy ; 
but it is night still, and will continue to be so 
till the eternal morning dawn ** and the shadows 
flee away." 

Sins, — ^You may cut off branch after branch 
oS jour sins, but you will not succeed in putting 
an end to them so long as t\ie deep-seated roots 
of eril remain in the Yieait* 'IVva \jsst^ ^Stec^i^ 
alone by Eia lightning egmt, ^wx ^^«.toi S}aa^^ 
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of wrong, sending destruction to all the thousand 
ramifications of evil. Unless He do so it will be 
useless for you to hew away, for every spring- 
time that comes will produce fresh leaves and 
flowers of evil, and before long new and strong 
young branches. 

Solitude, — The Spirit of the Lord will talk 
with anyone who wiU go silently and alone up 
the mountain side, and there watch the sun rise 
or the stars shine forth, and bending reverently 
his head, let the curtain clouds shut him into the 
sanctuary of the sacred solitude. But, like 
Sinai, and Carmel, and Tabor, the mountain 
slopes are holy ground ; and woe be to him who 
holds intercourse with Satan or with evil there. 

The Same Sun, — Christianity shows different 
results in different persons. As the sun shining 
through painted windows, or clear white glass, 
casts pictures of saints on to the marble pave-' 
ment, or only unooloured light ; so it, according 
to the mind of him who receives it, produces 
different external effects : yet in each case the 
effect is caused by the same sun. 

Meaning of Life. — K you never try to learn the 
meaning of life it will probably be to you fuU of 
perplexity and dreaime^s, Vwnsi^ T^KsSOssKt ^ss^^^ 
nor harmony in it; a^ V> qt^'^ ^^^ *5^^ 
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fingers over some musical instniment which ho 
cannot play, all is discord and unpleasantness : 
but when the master approaches and touches the 
keys, he brings music from it, and to his hand it 
gives forth melody and beauty. 

Hvilj Gross or Polished, — There are many who 
only condemn sin when it is gross and distaste- 
M, but pass it l)iy without a frown when it is 
bright and polished: yet what does it matter 
whether a man drinks poison from a silver chalice 
or an earthen cup ? In either case the end will 
be death. 

Faith, — ^By faith in the Lord Christ and His • 
supporting hand, we can rise above the waters of 
disappointment and walk upon them; even as 
the boastful Peter walked upon the waves when 
his Master was near to sustain him. 

Light of Folly. — Sometimes the fool gives 
light ; but it is a warning light, like the phos- 
phorescent glow from a corpse, which tells of its 
decay. 

Trouble. — The waters of trouble are like those 

of the Bed Sea : they stand on both sides of the 

people of God — they do not touch them, although 

they are in their midst— that they may pass 

through tbem dry-shod. 

^ascmation of Sin. — A.B t\i^ ^t^w^^ '"vs^ ^«sl\\r 
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fix its prey with its eye before it destroys it, so 
the brightness of sin fascinates the sinful. 

Life from God, — A Christian is not like a 
house in building, needing to be reared by some 
other man. He is rather like a tree that requires 
only life from God, and is then sustained by all 
the means God has provided for its support. 

Care in Warning Others. — "We need to be care- 
ful even in our efforts to do good, or we shall find 
that we are destroying instead of benefiting those 
whom we wish to serve. "We may extinguish 
the little flame of piety by constantly enforcing 
religion, as a fire may be extinguished by feeding 
it with too much fuel. 

Human Si/stems. — How often have we seen 
persons gazing intently at a few coloured balls 
from fireworks, whilst above them unheeded 
shone all the stars of heaven ! Yet in a similar 
manner are we constantly looking at' human 
systems, and neglecting God's truth. 

Friends in Sorrow, — There are some blossoms 
that give out their perfume only by night ; like 
these flowers are the few ministers of mercy who 
are seldom to be found in the palaces of feasting 
and pleasure, but constantly in the dwelling qC 
the sorrowful. 
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Fitted for Work. — ^All the servants of Qod 
need to be educated for their work ; a sword may 
bo made of good metal, but unless its edge is 
ground, it cannot be used with effect. 

A Voyage Alone, — Each one must go into the 
sea of death by himself, as Columbus and his 
crew went alone to discover the New "World. 

Variety. — The topics of the Christian teacher 
are few, and yet with these few topics it is 
possible for him to have great diversity in his 
instructions : like an artist with a few colours, 
he is to produce an endless variety of shades, as 
God has done among the flowers, and in the • 
landscapes of the world. 

Conflict hefore Fe'e^^ory.— Conflict comes before 
victory, darkness before day; and the gloomiest 
sorrows before the hour of triumph. 

Life and Death. — The city of life can only be 
entered through the gates of death. 

Disappointments. — Most of our disappointments 

are like water thrown on a plate of polished 

steel; the greater part of it runs off; only a 

little remains, a few drops, but it is enough to 

destroy its brilliancy. 

-^^ Christian, Race. — ^How great is the 

difference between the compelV^x^ m ^^ ^si^\sQ.\» 

g^mes, and those who strixe iox \\RX.Qt^ \xi\3^^ 
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Christian life! There, only a few, at most, 
could obtain the wreath of triumph, the two or 
three who first reached the goal ; here every one 
that runs until the end, though with never so 
faltering footsteps, shall receive from> the Master's 
hand the crown of life. 

The Only Mediator, — ^We need to go to the 
Saviour without the intervention of a mediator. 
It was the father of the prodigal who gave his 
repentant son the embrace of welcome, and not 
one of his servants ; although, no doubt, when he 
was reconciled, the latter attended to his wants, 
and saw that necessities were supplied him. 

Beauty and Truth. — Many constantly seek 
beauty, but never care for truth ; as though one 
only sought flowers, but never troubled to have 
the fruits of which they are the forerunners. 
Yet both flowers and fruits have their uses. 

On Going to Christ. — " I wiU go to Christ," 
says one, " although I am such a sinner." Wilt 
thou ? No doubt, in His infinite compassion, He 
will receive thee. Say in like manner, *' I will 
go to the physician, although I am such a 
sufferer." Go to the Saviour, because thou 
needest Him, and thou wilt find tlMi»t» "Sa ^sss^ 
had thee. 



■M. 
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Desolation and Horror, — It is desolate to look 
upon a parching desert without palm-tree, oasis, 
or fountain, where there is nothing to be seen 
except sandy wastes and burning sky ; but it is 
dreadful to gaze upon a battle plain, where the 
dead lie rotting, and the pestilence seems brood- 
ing under the scorching haze. Are not there 
some, lives like the desert, simply barren ; whilst 
others, like the battle-field, are horrible from 
their accumulation of evil ? 

Fossihilities. — "How insignificant is man," 
says the moralist, " even at his best estate : 
of scarcely greater value than the pebble that lies 
upon the sea shore." But the moralist is wrong. 
The child may develope into the hero who shall 
defend the liberties of his country, the poet who 
shall gladden the world with song, the philo- 
sopher who shall discover the laws of nature and 
the order of the universe ; or, rising still higher, 
he may learn to worship, and being recreated in 
the image of God, reflect the splendour of the 
Divine Presence. But the pebble will remain a 
pebble for ever, and can never be developed into 
the mountain or the island. 
J^ou^ers, — Our choicest fruita b^tvh^ feom trees 
that hear the most insigmficmt \AoB,^o\sis^ «sA 
oar fairest flowers often lea^re uo^Joiu?, \iOK«i^ 
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them but a useless berry : in the same way we 
frequently find that the greatest professions result 
in nothing, whilst where there weis the least 
promise we obtain a life of useftilness. 

Admiration and Love. — A certain wise man 
had two sons. One admired him, and acknow- 
ledged his greatness ; the other loved him, and 
would have died to save his life : which was the 
better son ? 

Oviward Devotion, — If a tree be dying, we 
cannot save its life by fastening leaves, flowers, 
or fruit to its branches. These might make it 
look better for a time, but they would not restore 
its vitality. Yet how often do Ave act towards 
ourselves in this manner ! We feel our spiritual 
life ebbing away, and in order to hide its decay 
we perform a number of acts of external devotion. 

The Two Trees, — When we see two plants of 
the same species springing from the same soil, one 
of which produces good fruit and the other wild 
fruit — one, it may be, sweet apples, and the 
other bitter crabs — we ask ourselves. What has 
made the difference? Now, if we look more 
closely at the trees we shall see that one has been 
grafted, whilst the other is in it& iaafcQ:3NJL'^^aiy^. 

Against the Stream. — Xii«s^c^e^V^^^»'^J^^^"^ 
that one who rows against ^u\v'fe ^^x^«xsv,^^^^^ 
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his efforts, will be carried further back in one 
hour than he has advanced during many hours. 
As those who strive for the higher life we find 
that this is true : not to advance in spite of the 
current, is to be swept downward by the force 
of the stream. 

Sin^s Brightness. — Sin deceives by dazzling 
the spiritual vision. Turn away from the fasci- 
nation for a moment, consider the consequences, 
and you will not be likely to transgress. 
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